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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Chronicles of Rabbi Joseph Ben Joshua 
Ben Meir, the Sphardi. ‘Translated from 
the Hebrew by C. H. F. Bialloblotzky. 
Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 440. London, 1835. Pub- 
lished for the Oriental Translation Fund of 
Great Britain and Ireland, by Bentley. 

Tu1s Chronicle is, as its literal title evinces, 

“ The book of the words of the days of the 

kings of France and the kings of the house of 

Othman, the Turk ;” and contains a loose, 

and not infrequently incorrect, narrative of 

events in Christendom and the East down to 
the year 1553; so that we must take with 
some reservation the character, justly, as the 

Preface affirms, given to Rabbi Ben Joseph by 

Wolfius, of ‘* Chronographus magni nominis 

inter Judwos.”” Of Wolfius, however, we can- 

not form so high an estimate as his countrymen 
have done. 

The translation before us is made from the 
Amsterdam edition; of the small print and 
defective types of which the translator com- 
plains—doubtless with reason — from inability 
to procure the ‘‘ Editio Princeps, Venice, 1554,” 
though there are two copies of it (each de- 
fective, but completing the other,) in the 
Bodleian Library of Oxford. Mr. Bialloblotzky 
states, in his Preface,*** I have only lately had 
an opportunity of cursorily inspecting them, 
before I was aware of the existence of a copy 
in the British Museum. I cannot here forbear 
the expression of a wish, that the delegates of 
the Clarendon press would cause this original 
edition of ‘ Rabbi Joseph’s Chronicles’ to be 
reprinted.” 

The appreciation of Wolfius and Wilken 
lead us to regret this circumstance ; for, in the 
Hebrew, some characters so closely resemble 
others as to require the greatest nicety of dis- 
crimination ; and the defect is evident in every 
part of the work before us. When we recall 
the great facilities afforded by British scientific 
institutions to the labours of Professor Agassiz, 
in his description of ‘‘ Fossil Fishes,” we cannot 
conceive either the university of Oxford or the 
British Museum likely to withhold similar fa- 
cilities from L Oriental B mee 0a ~~ 
on & matter of importance, if regularly applied 
for. We are far from a wish to va in 
to amy quarter; but when we notice the 
very imperfect notes appended to the trans- 
lation, and the almost total absence of any 
attempt to verify either facts or even names, 
but such as the commonest histories might 
supply, we must reluctantly confess that we 
think there has been an omission somewhere. 
Though the text is, undoubtedly, rendered 
With sufficient correctness, annotations are 
wanting ; and a comparison of the Amsterdam 
dition with the Venetian, as regards proper 
names, for this translation, might, we suggest, 
— unnecessary the reprint which Mr. B. 

ior, 


The volume before us comprehends the years 
from Adam to about a.p. 1520: the remaining 
-three years alone occupying the second, 

or unpublished volume —a mode of writing 
“ry common to early attempts amongst all 
nations. The translator observes, in his Pre- 
face, that “ Tt is a principle now generally re- 


cognised, that, in order to arrive at an accurate 
knowledge of past events, and to form a just 
estimate of the state of civilisation existing in 
former times, the testimony of different wit- 
nesses should be compared ; and, in accordance 
with this principle, we find that some eminent 
historians have recently endeavoured to avail 
themselves of the contrasted evidence of eastern 
and western sources of information, in order to 
elucidate some interesting periods in the his. 
tory of Europe during the middle ages, which 
are treated of simultaneously, though with 
widely discrepant and almost opposite par- 


claimed a fast, and put ashes upon their heads, 
and girded themselves with sackcloth, and cried 
unto the Lord in their distress ; but He covered 
himself with a cloud, that the prayer should 
not pass through. And the enemies rose up 
against the holy cengrennsion of Spires, on the 
Sabbath day, the eighth day of the month Iyar 
[May], which is the second month. And they 
slew of them ten men with the edge of the 
sword, because they would not be defiled by the 
proud water.“ And there was a pious woman, 
and she chose death rather than life; and she 
took a knife, and slew herself, because she 





tialities and prejudices, in the Chronicles of|would not be defiled at that time. And she 
Christian ecclesiastics, and of the Mohammedan | was the first of them that slew themselves, and 
writers of Western Asia; and, on similar|of them that were slain: and she said, ‘ The 
grounds, claims attention, with reason, for the! Lord is my portion, I hope for Him.’ And the 
learned Jewish writers.” lrest were saved by the hand of the bishop; for 

Of Rabbi Joseph we are informed, ‘* That|his eyes had compassion upon them, and he 
he was born at Avignon, a.D. 1496, of Jewish | delivered them out of the hand of the enemy. 
parents, who had been exiled from Spain, and|And Eliezer mourned over them at that time. 
afterwards settled near Genoa. Rabbi Joseph | And on the twenty-third day of the same 
was an eye-witness of the rebellion of Fiesco,|month, there arose oppressors upon the holy 
and a contemporary of Henry VIII., Charles V., |community which is in Worms; and many fled 
Andrea Doria, Leo X., and Luther. He ap-'into the house of the bishop, for they were 
pears to have been a man of veracity, who|afraid lest some evil should overtake them. And 
would not intentionally misrepresent facts, al-|they entered into the houses, and slew there 
though he viewed every thing through a Jewish |them which were found with the edge of the 
medium. Rabbi Joseph’s statements concern-| sword; they had no compassion upon man nor 
ing his own nation will be found correct, and) woman. And they pulled down houses, and 
generally, also, his relation of the affairs of |cast down the strong places, and they put forth 
France, Spain, and Italy.* But of England | their hand to the spoil; and there was none to 
and other northern countries his knowledge was deliver out of their hand in the day of the 
confused and imperfect ; and, sometimes, in re-| Lord’s vengeance. And the Books of the Law 
ference to these, he seems to have relied upon | they cast to the ground, and trod them under 
vague reports.” their feet; and they uttered their voice in 

The affectation of Scripture phraseology gives |the house of the Lord as in a day of solemn 
a rather ludicrous turn to the text occasionally, | feast. And they said, ‘Aha! this is the day 
as when we learn of Rollo, of Normandy, that | for which we have longed :’ and they devoured 
‘ he had served Baal many days,” p.22. The|Israel in every corner. O Lord, behold, and 
rabbi, however, is full of the natural abhor.|see! They left none alive, save the children 
rence of his nation towards their oppressors;|and sucklings, which were defiled with the 
and with ample cause, as we gather from the!proud water by force. But it came to pass 
following narrative at the time of the Hermit|afterwards, that they esteemed their fear as 
Peter’s crusade ; — vanity, and their persons as the mire of the 

“ That year was a year of sorrow for Jacob; | streets; and they said, ‘ Let us return to the 
and they were given over to plunder in the| Lord our God,’ because fury was over them, 
countries of the uncircumcised, and in all the|and the slain did sanctify the Holy One of 
places where they were scattered. And upon| Israel in the eyes of the sun; and they chose 
them fell many sorrows and devastations, which |death rather than life, for they refused to 
are written in the law of Moses, and which|be defiled. Many did slay themselves, every 
cannot be told in a book ; for the abominable|qne his brother and his neighbour, his sons 
Germans and French rose up against them=/and his daughters, the bridegroom, and the 
people of a fierce countenance, that have no/bride, and the wife of his bosom, And from 
respect to the persons of the old, neither have! compassion, the women slew their children with 
they mercy upon the young. And they said,jall their heart and with all their soul; and 
‘ Let us be revenged, for our Messiah, upon the they said, ‘ Hear, O Israel!’ when their souls 
Jews which are among us; and let us destroy | were poured-out into their mothers’ bosoms. 
them from being a nation, that the name of |And it came to pass, after seven days, on the 
Israel may be had no more in remembrance: | first day of the month Sivan, that they did 
so shall they change their glory, and they will ,wato them who fled into the house of the bishop, 
be like unto us: —then we willgo to the East.’|as unto the first; and they mocked them, and 
And when the congregations which were in slew many with the of the sword. And 
Ashkenaz heard these fearful, tidings, their | they also did like unto their brethren, and 
hearts melted within them, and became like | slew every one his neighbour, and the mothers 
water ; and trembling took hold upon them, as and the children were dashed in pieces in the 
pain upon a woman in her travail. And they | day of the Lord's anger ; a small remnant only 
bare their lives upon their hands,t and pro-| escaped on that bitter and evil day. And the 
~® Sphard, Spain; Tzarphath, Gaul, or France; Ash- number of them that died in that slaughter on 
kenaz, Germany; Yavan, Yavanim, Greece and Greeks. | those two days, was about eight hundred souls. 


+t They oo their lives to imminent danger, by | ———— 
boldly proclaiming a fast. ’ | * Of baptism. 
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And among them was a young man, Simchah 
the priest was his name, and they led him away 
unto their house of errors by force, to change 
his glory. And he took a knife from his bo- 
som, and slew a kinsman of the bishop, a noble- 
man of the city; and they pierced him also with 
swords that he died. For these things I weep ; 
for them will I make lamentation and mourn- 
ing; a mourning like the dragons, a lament- 
ation like the daughters of the ostrich. And 
Eliezer also made lamentation over them at that 
time: but, forasmuch as he was slow of speech, 
I thought it strange, and I have not set it forth 
here. And when the holy assembly of Mayence 
heard these evil tidings, their hearts were 
poured out and became like water ; and they all 
fled into the house of the bishop, which they ac- 
counted a city of refuge, to deliver their lives 
from destruction; and the enemies rose upon 
them on the third day of the month Sivan, and 
slew them with the edge of the sword; and 
they regarded not the countenance of the aged 
on that fearful day: and it came to pass, when 
the enemies fell upon them, that they cried 
with a loud voice, ‘ Hear, O Israel!’ And they 
put forth their hands to the pleasant things in 
their sight, and slew their wives and their 
children. The women, also, filled their hands 
with instruments of destruction on that bitter 
day. And some of the old men covered them- 
selves with their praying garments, and said, 
‘He is the Rock, His works are perfect.’ 
Whereupon the daughters of Israel took up a 
lamentation; and every one instructed her 
neighbour in mourning, saying, * Behold, the 
valiant ones shall cry from without, the am- 
bassadors of peace shall weep very bitterly for 
this holy congregation, against which the 
hewer is come up with axes, as hewers of wood.’ 


For this also will I lament and mourn, I will | seed 


go stripped and bare; for thirteen hundred 
souls were spoiled at this fearful time. Wilt 
thou refrain thyself for these things, O Lord?” 

We are surprised to see oN Np rendered 
Harran by Mr. B. in the note (p. 82), for the 
sake, we suppose, of familiarity with our re- 
ceived translation of the word, written originally 
yon: the guttural, n, ch, being confounded with 
mn, ; but this need not have been the case when 
substituted by p, or g. 

The following will recall to the reader the 
last shift of Cortes in one of his Mexican 
battles :— 

‘* And Saladin gathered again soldiers, Turks 
and Arabs, in multitudes, and came unto the 
land of Judah, and invaded Galilee. And the 
king Guy bound his chariot, and took his 
people with him, and went out against him 
with a strong hand; and Saladin went away 
from the city, and went out against him, and 
set the battle in array there from noon until 
evening. bd a _ 

“ And it came to pass, on the third day, 
that Saladin came near; and the uncircum. 
cised took counsel, and said, ‘ What shall we 
do?’ And there appeared one of the soldiers, 
whose name was John, who knew the art of 
war, and understood the matter, and had dwelt 
with the Turks at first; and he said, ‘ Listen 
unto me, my lord, O king; it is better to fight 
against the camp where the banner of Saladin 
is. For when it shall be pleasing in the sight 
of God, He will deliver him into our hand; 
then shall the other camp be trodden down ; and 
if not, know that the evil is determined against 
us.” And the thing seemed good in the sight 
of the nobles; but in the sight of Raymond, the 
prince of Tripolis, it seemed evil.” 

We find no allusion to the pre-eminent valour 


of Richard of England in these pages, though 





confessed by Arabian writers; nor is the 
slightest allusion made to the pretended assas- 
sination, by that prince’s order, of Conrad of 
Montferrat, though it is stated that the con- 
duct of the latter “ grieved the uncircumcised, 
for he had done wickedness.” (P. 209). In 
our days that odious charge has been repeated 
against the Lion-heart by Von Hammer; but 
this learned German’s argument, that the 
letter of the Schaich of Jebal was evidently a 
forgery from its Christian date, omits the im- 
portant consideration that in writing to Christ- 
ian potentates the assassin chief’s object was 
grounded on his general principle, ‘‘ to be all 
things to all men,” in the attainment of his 
views. 

The error, at page 230, that the sultan took 
Lewis IX. “ and his brother Charles alive,” 
is not noticed by the translator, but the Count 
d’Artois, the king’s brother, was killed at Mas- 
soura; and a glance at Persian history would 
have corrected the name, Ausoncasano, p. 353. 

At page 264, a.p. 1428-30, we learn, ‘‘ Jo- 
seph the priest saith, ‘ It seemeth that there 
existed printing in those days, for I have seen 
a book printed at Venice in the year one thou- 
sand four hundred and twenty-eight.’ ” 

And, at page 395, “‘ In that year began 
Daniel Bomberg, from Antwerp, to print and 
to bring out from darkness into light many 
books in the holy tongue. And the most 
learned men there continually went forth from 
and returned to his house; and he drew not 
back his right hand, to give unto all what they 
asked, according to the good hand of the Lord 
that was upon him. And the above-mentioned 
Daniel was a Nazarene by birth, both by his 
father’s and mother’s side; and in all his 
forefathers there was not a drop of the Jewish 

” 


As another instance of trifling or neglect, 
we must instance that at page 425; we hear 
“the Mamluks chose the great Tomombeiro 
Diadoro for sultan.”” In the war against him 
waged by Selim, a Diadoro is mentioned as 
captain of the host killed in the battle; and we 
are gravely informed in the note that this 
was not Tomombeiro the sultan himself, who 
was alive at a subsequent period. 

The faults we have pointed out are those of 
a young writer, such as we presume Mr. 
Bialloblotzky to be; but we regret that more 
care was not bestowed by the Society upon one 
of their authorised publications. We take the 
account of Luther :— 

“ And it came to pass when the pope Julius 
began to build the great high place* which is 
in Rome, that he sent the Franciscan friars 
into all the districts of the uncircumcised. 
And he gave them the power to loose, and to 
bind, and to deliver souls from perdition. And 
they departed, and cried with a loud voice, 
saying, ‘ Take off the ear-rings of your wives 
and daughters, and bring them for the build- 
ing of the high place, and it shall come to pass 
when ye shall come, that ye shall save the 
souls of your generation from perdition.” And 
it came to pass, after the death of Julius, that 
the pope Leo sent again, and they went, as 
before, unto the cities of Ashkenaz; and they 
were lifted up. And it came to pass, whenever 
the Germans would speak, saying, ‘ How 
could ye say this thing, and how can the pope 
do it?’ they answered them proudly, saying, 
‘ Ye shall be cursed if ye do not believe; for 
there is no faith in you, and ye shall be an 
abhorrence to all flesh.’ And there was one 
Martin Luther, a monk, a skilful and wise 
man; and he also said unto them, ‘ Why are 
~~ ————“e St, Peter's 





ye not ashamed, when ye let your voice be 
heard on high, speaking such dreams?’ And 
the priests could not give an answer; and they 
behaved with madness after their manner ; and 
they anathematised him, in the yearone thousand 
five hundred and eighteen. And the wrath of 
Martin was much kindled ; and Martin opened 
his mouth, and preached with a loud voice 
against the pope, and against the dreams and the 
abominations of the popes ; but still he delighted 
in that man :* and many gathered themselves 
unto him, And he made them statutes and 
ordinances, and spake revolt against the wise 
men of the church; and he would explain 
from his own heart their law and the words of 
Paul; and they went not after the precepts of 
the popes; and their laws are two different 
laws until this day.” 

With the trifling drawbacks we have point. 
ed out, in no unfriendly spirit, it is but just 
to repeat, that the work, i. e. the text, seems 
closely and ably rendered. 





Traits and Trials of Early Life. By L. E.L., 
author of the “‘ Improvvisatrice,” &c. 12mo. 
pp- 312. London, 1836. Colburn. 

IF it be not a very graceful, it must, at any 
rate, be allowed to be a great image, to compare 
a young lady to an elephant ; and, therefore, 
at the risk of invading the refined, we venture 
to offer the grand compliment to our favourite 
L. E. L. The sagacious animal to which we 
have alluded, possesses strength to bear warrior 
towers into the battle-field, and delicacy to 
play with the most minute objects. His wild 
rush through the crashing forest is tremendous ; 
his gentleness such that a child may safely 
sport with his gigantic powers. So with our 
fair author. Read her song of chivalry and 
romance, and no elephant in the storm of war 
carries you more terribly along: turn to her 
lighter lute, and the slightest thing is poised 
with a beauty and elegance which force you to 
notice, with pleasure, what was unobserved 
before. Peruse her vivid delineations of the 
fiercer passions, and the wrongs and ills of life, 
and the uptorn and rended forest is but a feeble 
impression: take up this little volume of Traits 
and Trials of Early Life, and all the gentleness 
and pity of childhood are revived and stirred in 
your breast. May we not, then, aptly enough 
compare a young lady to a prodigious brute? 

The contents are seven stories, all touching, 
picturesque, delightful, and instructive. Some 
of them have already appeared in periodical 
works; others are new, and worthy of the 
most admired of those which are partially 
known. Of the whole we prefer the last, 
“ The History of a Child ;” and we are sure 
that our illustrations of the book will not less 
interest the public, if we select them from a 
narration which we can hardly be mistaken in 
fancying presents a real transcript of portion of 
the very early years of this gifted and dis- 
tinguished writer. Every matter connected 
with one so endowed with genius, must be 
viewed as physiologically curious; and we re- 
vert with particular regard to the recollections 
of the childhood of L. E. L. They begin 
thus : — : 

“‘ How well I remember it, that single and 
lonely laurel-tree ! it was my friend, my con- 
fidant. How often have I sat rocking on the 
one long, pendant branch, which drooped even 
to the grass below! I can remember the strange 
pleasure I took in seeing my tears fall on the 
brigkt shining leaves; often while observing 
them have I forgotten the grief that led to 


“* i.e. Jesus. According to Rabbi Joseph, it was only 
to be regretted that Luther believed in Christ. 
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their falling. I was not a pretty child, and 
both shy and sensitive ; I was silent, and there- 
fore not amusing. No one loved me but an 
old nurse—why she should have been fond of 
me I know not, for I gave her much trouble; 
night after night has she wakened with my 
crying—but she only wakened to soothe me. 
She was far advanced in years; but was still 
strikingly handsome. Her face, with its bold 
Roman profile, its large black eyes, is still be- 
fore me as I used to see it bending over my 
crib, and singing, or rather croning me to sleep 
with the old ballad of ‘ Barbara Allen.’ Never 
will the most finished music, that ever brought 
the air and perfume of an Italian summer upon 
its melody—never willit be sweet in my ears as 
that untaught and monotonous tone: my first 
real sorrow was her departure ; life has been to 
me unhappy enough, but never has it known a 
deeper desolation than that first parting.” 

She is married, and departs, having concealed 
theaffair from her infant charge, whose feeling 
the bitterness, for the first time, of being de- 
ceived, is finely told. However, she arose secretly 
in the morning appointed for the nurse going, 
and ran along the avenue to the roadside. 

“ For a moment,” she tells, ‘I almost for- 
got the purpose that had brought me there at 
such an hour: the mists were rising from 
the park, rolling away like waves of some sil- 
very sea, such as I ever after fancied the seas 
in fairy tales to be. The clouds were warming 
into deeper crimson every moment, till the 
smallest leaf on the chestnut-trees seemed dis- 
tinct on that bright red sky. How beautifully 
it was reflected on the lake! and yet it was al. 
most terrible—it seemed to me filled with flame. 
How huge and dark, too, rose our two cedars ; 
what a distance did their shadows spread before 
them! but I then turned to what was bright- 
est. I was delighted to see the dew-drops on 
the pointed speargrass, and the down balls 
shining with moisture ; it is a common super- 
stition in our part of the country that, wish and 
blow away the gossamer round, if it goes at one 
breath your wish will be granted. I caught 
one eagerly! blew with all my strength — 
alas! only a little of the shining down was dis- 
placed; I could scarcely see the remainder for 
tears: at that moment I heard the horn of the 

coach. I wonder now that I could distinguish 
it at such a distance: I stopped my ears not to 
hear it again ; and the moment after, held my 
breath to listen. At last I caught sight of the 
coach in a winding of the road ; how glad I felt 
tothink that there was still the hill between 
us! Thad never before seen it coming, though 
Thad often watched it drive past on a summer 
evening: I saw it pass rapidly through the 
windings of the green hedges, till it began 
slowly to ascend the hill. Here my attention was 
trawn from it, by the sight of my nurse and one 
of her fellow servants hurrying up the avenue ; 
years—vears have past since then, but even 
tow the pang of that moment is cold at my 
heart, I was standing with my arm round the 

‘lender stem of one of the young trees. I leaned 

my face upon it; but I saw my nurse come 

ng, a8 distinctly as if I had watched her. 

The coach stopped at the gate, the coachman 

ahd loud and hasty ring, my nurse hurried 

dean seeing me—another moment, and I 

Fs that she was lost to me for ever. I sprang 

orward, T flung my arms around her, I clung 

toher with the momentary strength of despair ; 

Timplored her to tak ith her; I said I 

he oer e me with her; I said I 

let rk, beg for her, any thing, if she would 

— pen her own child. At first she 

coaxed me to loose her, but at last 
the conchman became impatient of waiting ; in 


| 





the fear of the stage poing without her, harassed, 
too, by all the perplexities which I have since 
learned belong to all departures; she exclaimed, 
in the momentary peevishness of not being able 
to unclasp my arms,—‘ What a tiresome child 
it is! I shall have the coach go without me.” 
My arms relaxed their tender and passionate 
clasp ; I stood at her side pale, for I felt the 
colour go from my cheek back upon my heart ; 
my eyes drank back their tears, I felt then what 
I never felt before—the perfect self-control of 
strong excitement, and I bade her civilly good 
morning. I walked slowly away from the gate 
without looking back to see her get into the 
coach ; but, hearing the horn echo on the air, I 
ran toa point of rising ground, I caught the 
last sight of the horses, and flung myself down 
on the grass; the words, ‘ how tiresome the 
child is !’ ringing in my ears, as if another per- 
son at my side delighted to repeat them in every 
possible way. To know yourself less beloved 
than you love is a dreadful feeling—alas, how 
often has the remembrance of that bitter hour 
come back again by some following hour too 
sadly like the one that went before—How often 
have I since exclaimed, ‘ I am not beloved as I 
love !’” 

How true this is ! How little do the gener- 
ality of people know or think of the feelings of 
children ; and how soon their minds are sus- 
ceptible not only of vivid but lasting impressions. 
A severe cold is brought on by the event de- 
scribed; and another sweet episode follows. 

“ My cough brought also what was the se- 
verest of punishments—it kept me within doors, 
it prevented my daily visit to the old laurel, 
where I used to share my luncheon with a fa- 
vourite old pointer of my father’s. One day, 
while I was sitting by the window, forced, alas, 
to be shut, I heard a whining at the door. I 
opened it, and in bounded the dog, overwhelm. 
ing me with its caresses. Its large bright brown 
eyes were fixed upon me with all the depth of 
human affection. It was a delicious sensation 
to think that any thing in the world had missed 
me. Clio was a beautiful creature, with a coat 
of glossy blackness, only broken by a few spots 
of tan. I have since heard a lovely head of 
hair compared to the ‘down of darkness’ and 
to the raven’s wing; but the highest compli- 
ment that ever passes through my mind is to 
liken it to the dark silkiness of my darling Clio. 
The weather being very dry, no dirt could be 
brought into the house, and the visits of the in- 
truder were a permitted pleasure. Another 
source of enjoyment, too, opened upon me. I 
began to read the book that my nurse had given 
me: at first the very sight of it was insupport- 
ably painful ; but one long weary morning, when 
the severity of illness had softened into that 
languor which needs some quiet amusement, I 
opened its pages. It was an epoch in my life, 
it is an epoch in every child’s life—the first 
reading of ‘ Robinson Crusoe.” What entire 
possession it took of my imagination! Hence- 
forth one half of my time was past on that 
lovely and lonely island. The only thing that 
I could not understand were Robinson Crusoe’s 
lamentations over his solitude, to me the most 
unreasonable things in the world. How little did 
I share his joy when the English vessel came, 
and bore him once more over the sea to his na- 
tive England! It was a long time before I had 
any wish to read the rest. For weeks after read- 
ing that book, I lived as if ina dream—indeed, I 
rarely dreamed of any thing else at night: I went 
to sleep, with the cave, its parrots and goats, 
Aoating before my closed eyes; I wakened in 
some rapid flight from the savages landing in 
their canoes, The elms in our own hedges were 





not more familiar than the prickly shrubs which 
formed his palisade, and the grapes whose 
drooping branches made fertile the wild savan- 
nahs. When at length allowed to go into the 
open air, my enjoyment was tenfold. We 
lived in a large, old. and somewhat dilapidated 
place ; only part of the grounds were kept up in 
their original high order. I used to wander in 
the almost deserted shrubberies, where the 
flowers grew in all the luxuriance of neglect 
over the walks, and the shrubs, become trees, 
drooped to the very ground, the boughs heavy 
with bloom and leaves. In the very heart of 
one of these was a large deep pond, almost black 
with the depth of shadow: one bank only was 
sunny ; it had been turf, but one flower after 
another had taken possession of a situation so 
favourable. The rhododendron spread its fragile 
blossom of the softest lilac, beside the golden 
glories of the Constantinople rose; a variety, 
too, of our English roses had taken root and 
flourished there. There was the damask, with 
all its York and Lancaster associations ; the 
white, cold as snow; the little red Ayrshire 
darling; and last, but not least, for it grew 
with a spendthrift’s prodigality, the Chinese 
rose—a delicate, frail stranger, yet the last to 
shed beauty on even our dark November. 
Below, the pond was covered with water-lilies, 
with the large green leaves that support the 
loveliest of ivory boats, fit for the fairy queen 
and her summer court. But these were not 
the attractions of that solitary pond in my eyes. 
Its charm was a little island which seemed to 
float upon the dark water ; one side of the pond 
Was covered with ancient willow-trees, whose 
long pendant branches drooped for ever over 
the same mournful mirror. One of these trees, 
by some natural caprice, shot out direct from 
the bank a huge, straight bough, that formed a 
complete bridge to the little island —at least so 
near, that a rapid spring enabled me to gain it. 
There was only one tree on this miniature island 
—a curiously shaped but huge yew-tree; it 
quite rivalled the laurel that used to be my 
favourite haunt. I would remain hidden in the 
deep shadows of that gloomy tree, for the whole 
of my playtime, I was there— 


— * Monarch of all I surveyed, 
My right there was none to dispute.’ 


Clio was an excellent representation of * Man 
Friday ;” and her fidelity to the heroine’s father 
introduces another charming anecdote, which 
we must, notwithstanding, leave to the reader 
of the book,—as also the effect of the first 
reading of the *‘ Arabian Nights,”—and give the 
fatal catastrophe of poor Clio.—‘* One morning, 
before the period of leaving the school-room, I 
heard the report of a gun. In spite of the in- 
tricate path of rivers and boundaries I was then 
tracing, it still occurred to me to wonder what 
could lead to a gun’s being fired at that time of 
year. Alas! I learned only too soon. On going 
to the acacia, I was surprised not to find my 
usual companion waiting. As to reading in any 
comfort till I had Clio’s soft brown eyes watch. 
ing me, was impossible. I set off in search of 
the truant—perhaps she had been fastened up. 
I found my way to the stable, and to the dead 
body of my favourite. She had been bitten by 
an adder, and they had been obliged to shoot 
her. It was one of those shocking spectacles 
which remain with you for life. Even now my 
dreams are haunted with the sight. I believe 
at first that horror predominated over regret. 
I could not cry, I stood pale and trembling be- 
side the mangled remains of what I had loved 
so dearly. I prevailed on one of the servants 
to bury it near my acacia-tree, For days 
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afterwards I did nothing but sob on that grave. 
How desolate the mornings seemed—how the 
presence of one real sorrow shook to its very 
foundations my fairy land ! I started from even 
a@ moment’s forgetfulness, as a wrong to the 
memory of my beloved companion. At length 
I began to take an interest in decorating the 
grave, and planted first one flower and then 
another. I was not very successful in my gar- 
dening attempts, till at length Lucy came tomy 
assistance. Lucy was the grandaughter of an 
old blind woman who lived near—an aged re- 
tainer of some great family, whose small pension 
had long outlasted the original donors. I have 
seen many beautiful faces since, but nothing that 
rises to my memory to be compared with Lucy’s 
childish but exceeding loveliness. She was de- 
licately fair, though constant exposure to the 
sun had touched the little hands and the sweet 
face with soft brown, through which came the 
most transparent colour that ever caught its 
red from the rose, or its changefulness from the 
rainbow. Her hair was of that pale yet rich 
gold so rarely seen; with the sunshine upon it, 
it was positively radiant—it shone as the wind 
lifted some of the long soft curls. It was a 
species of beauty too frail, too delicate ; and the 
large blue eyes had that clear sky-like azure, 
that violet-shadow round the orbs, which mark 
a hereditary tendency to decline. She was in 
the habit of coming into our gardens to gather 
roses for distillation. Accustomed, from her 
cradle, to strangers and exertion, making friends 
by a manner whose sweetness was as natural as 
the smile to her face, Lucy was not the least 
shy: if she had been, we should never have 
become acquainted. But when she frankly 
offered her services to assist in ornamenting the 
little plot of ground on which my shrubs were 
drooping, and round which my flowers always 
made a point of dying; they were accepted on 
my part with equal surprise and gratitude. 
Under her more judicious management, the 
ground was soon covered with leaf and bloom, 
and every blossom that put forth was a new 
link in our intimacy.” 

The old blind grandmother is painted with 
equal truth and tenderness : but we must quote 
the end.—‘ One of Lucy’s occupations was to 
gather wild strawberries in a wood at some dis- 
tance, and nothing could exceed the natural 
taste with which she used to arrange the bright 
scarlet fruit amid the vine-leaves she fetched 
from our garden. Returning over the common, 
she was caught in a tremendous shower, and 
wet through. Thesudden chill struck toa con- 
stitution naturally delicate, and in four and 
twenty hours Lucy was no more. I went to 
see her, unconscious of what had yoy 
The house was shut up; I felt, for the first 
time in my life, that vague presentiment of evil 
which is its certain forerunner ; I thought only 
of the aged woman, and entered hastily yet 
stealthily in. No one was to be seen in the 
front room, and I found my way to the one at 
the back. There were no shutters to the win- 
dow, and the light streamed through the thin 
white curtain ; it fell on the face of the dead. 
Beside, sat the grandmother, looking the corpse” 
which she became in the course of that night. 
She never spoke after she felt her child’s hand 
grow cold and stiff inher own. There she lay, 
that beloved and beautiful girl, her bright hair 
shining around her, and her face so pale, but 
with such strange sweetness. I bent down to 
kiss her, but the touch was death. But why 
should I go on? I had lost my gentle com- 
panion for ever. I have told the history of my 
childhood—childhood, which images forth our 





after life, Even such has been mine—it has 


but repeated what it learned from the first-—sor- 
row, beauty, love, and death.” 

Need we add a word in praise of this very 
charming book? Chiefly addressed to the 
younger class, in the most affecting tone of 
moral inculcation, the oldest will read it with 
pleasure, and perhaps be taught much which 
may guide and serve them in their intercourse 
with the succeeding generation. . For the latter 
it will always be a delicious treat. 





The Gipsies: their Origin, Continuance, and 
Destination ; as clearly foretold in the Pro- 
phecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. 
By Samuel Roberts. 12mo. pp. 195. Lon- 
don, 1836. Longman and Co. 

THE phenomenon of the Gipsy dispersion, if 

not so directly miraculous, is unquestionably 

equally remarkable with that of the Jews. 

Their community is not separated from the 

people of the nations where they sojourn, and 

they are not held together by any strict cere- 
monial or rigid religious rites. On the con- 
trary, they have hardly a rule of conduct; 
and, as for religion, unless it be the religion of 
nature, of green lanes, hedge-rows, and copses, 
they are the worshippers of neither deity nor 
idol. Yet, for several hundred years, they 
have lived among English, Spanish, Italian, 

French, German; in short, every European 

population, without being of, or belonging to, 

any of them. 

Struck by these extraordinary circumstances, 
Mr. Roberts has sought in the prophecies of the 
Old Testament for a key to explain them; and 
supposes he has found it in several passages of 
the prophets named in his title-page. And 
these are curious enough. If taken separately, 
they might even be thought to prove the au- 
thor’s hypothesis. But we fear that, when 
taken with their contexts, and with reference 
to the events of ancient history, to which the 
whole seem to us to allude, we must come to 
the conclusion, that their explanation must be 
allotted to early, and not to modern times. 
There is one very obvious and very strong 
point, which Mr. Roberts either slurs over, or 
has not deemed it requisite to investigate, 
namely, the occasion and period of the Gipsy 
exode, and their location during some two 
thousand years, till we hear of their appear- 
ance in Europe about the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century. It is hardly possible that his- 
tory, however imperfect, should be altogether 
silent respecting the original migration of a 
numerous and, comparatively with the rest of 
the world, a highly civilised people, or that a 
perfect oblivion should hang over them after 
such an event, during twenty centuries. This 
consideration cuts at the root of all the author’s 
speculations; and until he can shew some trace 
to lead us through the darkness and mystery 
of this inexplicable state of things, we must 
continue to ask, when did the Egyptians emi- 
grate, and where were they till within the last 
four hundred years 7 

‘Mr. Roberts is, of course, opposed to the 
theory that the Gipsies are the descendants of 
Soudras, driven from their native country by 
the cruelties of Timour Beg, in the years 
1408-9 (though this is a tangible date, and 
agrees with their advent in the northern he- 
misphere): he says, “‘ The affinity of the two 
languages is the only ground on which this 
opinion is supported. The only evidences of 
this which have been adduced, are a list of a 
few words which sound something alike in both 
languages. No single according sentence has 
yet, I believe, ever mn produced. Now, it is 
evident, from the Gipsy language being still 





the same with them in. all countries, that it 


has not changed, nor is it probable that the 
Hindostanee has been materially altered; if so 
the Soudras and the Gipsies could understand 
each other; but it has never been asserted that 
they do. It is by no means improbable, how. 
ever, as before noted, that on the supposition 
of the Gipsies being from Egypt, the two lan. 
guages may have sprung from the same root.” 

On the other hand, he observes : — 

‘¢ Tt is a very remarkable circumstance, that 
the first notice which has reached us of the 
Gipsies, is from almost all the states of Europe 
nearly about the same time, viz. the early part 
of the fifteenth century ; beginning as early as 
1400. How they had found their way into 
each and all these numerous nations is no 
where clearly shewn. It is, however, equally 
remarkable, that in every one of them they had 
then learned the language of the state in which 
they were residing, and had even discovered 
and taken advantage of the ignorance and fail. 
ings of the people and times. Superstition and 
belief in the occult sciences were then general 
among all classes of society. Of this propensity 
these newly noticed people had in all countries 
had the sagacity to discover and take advantage. 
Now, unless we supposed that they all dropped 
(as frogs and snails are said at times to do), at 
once, in all countries, from the clouds, pos- 
sessed of all this knowledge, I do not see how 
we can avoid concluding, that they must have 
been for ages finding their way to, and be. 
coming acquainted with, the several countries 
in which they were then, for the first time, 
publicly noticed. In every country their ap. 
pearance, their language, their habits, their 
manners, their employments, were the same; 
all of them avoiding towns, and living in tents 
in secluded places in the country.” 

These are the chief arguments for and 
against Mr. Roberts's opinion, grounded on the 
interpretation he chooses to give to the pro. 
phetic writings. Thus Isaiah, ‘‘ Wo to them 
that go down to Egypt for help, and stay on 
horses and trust in chariots, because they are 
many ; but they look not to the Holy One of 
Israel, nor seek the Lord. * * * * The 
Egyptians are men, and not God; and their 
horses flesh, and not spirit: when the Lord 
shall stretch out his hand, both he that helpeth 
shall fall, and he that is holpen shall fall down, 
and they shall fail together. hn Sage 
Never was any judgment of God ushered in 
with such grand, such awful, such frequently 
repeated denunciations as this of the Egyptians. 
Never was any future event more clearly and 
more strikingly foretold. Isaiah, Ezekiel, and 
Jeremiah, each predict their marvellous over- 
throw and subsequent dispersion among the 
other nations, with a minuteness and frequency 
not equalled, I believe, on any other occasion. 
With what awful sublimity doth Ezekiel de- 
clare (chap. 29) in the figurative language of 
the East, and in the name of God, ‘ Behold I 
am against thee, Pharaoh, king of Egypt, the 
great dragon that lieth in the midst of* his 
rivers, which hath said, my river is mine own, 
and I have made it for myself. But I will put 
hooks in thy jaws. I will cause the fish of thy 
rivers to stick unto thy scales, and I will bring 
thee up out of the midst of thy rivers, and all 
the fish of thy rivers shall stick unto thy scales. 
And I will leave thee thrown into the wilder- 
ness, thee and all the fish of thy rivers; thou 
shalt fall upon open fields; thou shalt not be 
brought together nor gathered: I have given 
thee for meat to the beasts of the field, and to 
the fowls of the heaven. And ail the inhabit- 
ants of Egypt shall know that J am the Lord, 
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because they have been a staff of reed to the 
house of Israel. When they took hold of thee 
by thy hand thou didst break, and rend all 
their shoulders: and when they leaned upon 
thee, thou brakest, and madest all their loins 
to be at astand.’ Again, in still plainer lan- 
guage, in the same chapter, ‘ Behold, therefore, 
Tam against thee, and against thy rivers, and 
] will make the land of Egypt utterly waste 
and desolate from the tower of Syene, even 
unto the borders of Ethiopia. No foot of man 
shall pass through it, nor foot of beast shall 
pass through it, neither shall it be inhabited 
forty years. And I will make the land of 
Egypt desolate among the countries that are 
desolate, and her cities among the cities that 
are laid waste shall be desolate forty years ; and 
I will scatter the Egyptians among the nations, 
and will disperse them through the countries. 
Yet, saith the Lord God, at the end of forty 
years I will gather the Egyptians from among 
the people whither they are scattered; and I 
will bring again the captivity of Egypt, and 
will cause them to return unto the land of 
Pathros, into the land of their habitation, and 
they shall be there a base kingdom.’ In the 
thirtieth chapter the prophet saith—‘ Thus 
saith the Lord God; I will destroy the idols, 
and will cause their images to cease out of 
Noph; and there shall be no more princes of 
the land of Egypt: and I will put a fear in the 
land of Egypt.’ Isaiah, in the nineteenth 
chapter, after foretelling the evils that should 
come upon Egypt, speaking of subsequent 
events, declares, that ‘ In that day there shall 
be an altar to the Lord in the midst of Egypt, 
and a pillar at the border thereof to the Lord. 
And it shall be for a sign and for a witness 
unto the Lord of Hosts in the land of Egypt; 
for they shall cry unto the Lord because of the 
oppressors, and He shall send them a Saviour, 
and a Great One, and He shall deliver them. 
And the Lord shall be known to Egypt, and 
the Egyptians shall know the Lord in that day, 
and shall do sacrifice and oblations, yea they 
shall vow a vow unto the Lord, and shall per- 
form it. And the Lord shall smite Egypt. 
He shall smite it and heal it; and they shall 
Teturn even unto the Lord, and he shall be 
entreated of them, and shall heal them.’ These 
prophecies are repeated, particularly by Eze- 
kiel, many times almost in the same words in 
different chapters (see particularly the whole of 
the 30th and 32d), as if he were desirous in an 
especial manner to enforce them. These de- 
hunciations and prophecies, then, seem clearly 
to establish three distinct important events to 
the Egyptians. First, their complete conquest 
and dispersion ; secondly, their remaining dis- 
persed, without idols, among all nations and 
countries, in the open fields, during forty 
years; and, finally, their being again brought 
\o the land of their habitation, where they shall 
be taught to know the Lord.” 
The following, we should think, infinitely 
more against than in favour of Mr. Roberts’s 
wgument: for it is not natural that merely 
change of country should totally alter all the 
its of a people : — 
This is not (he says, after noticing the 
deprivation of their i i 
ree on of their images,) the only instance 
in << the hand of God is thus made visible 
Gi er case, on the supposition that the 
— are the ancient Egyptians: for in- 
ce, the Egyptians prided themselves most 
a on the magnitude and durability 
- oe structures, whether palaces, temples, 
A sligh - The Gipsies have not any of these. 
pa t, movable, perishable covering of cloth 
es them to be born, to live, and to die in. 





The Egyptians regarded themselves, and were 
regarded by others, as the wisest and most 
learned people on the face of the earth ; look- 
ing down with contempt on all other. Few of 
the Gipsies, even in countries where the poorest 
are learned (Scotland), know a letter; nor was 
there ever, as far as I know, a single sentence 
written in their language since their dis- 
persion. The Egyptians were luxurious in 
their eating, beyond most, if not all, the na- 
tions of antiquity. The Gipsies subsist on the 
plainest food, even the carcasses of dead ani- 
mals that are thrown out or left to rot. The 
Egyptians were splendid in their attire, vain of 
their dress, and of their great riches. The 
Gipsies are generally clothed in rags, abjectly 
poor, and despised by the vilest of the meanest 
people. The dead bodies of the Egyptians 
were preserved at an expense, and deposited in 
splendour, such as the world never witnessed 
on such occasions, either before or since their 
time. The dead bodies of the Gipsies are 
disposed of without either expense or cere- 
monies; the grave of a Gipsy is scarcely 
known in the worid. ‘ They shall be desolate 
amidst the countries that are desolate,’ said 
the Lord; and there is no people in the 
civilised world so desolate, that the Gipsies 
would not appear among them more so. This 
must be the Lord’s doing, it is, indeed, mar- 
vellous in our eyes !”’ 

Having quoted thus much, we shall neither 
perplex ourselves or readers with the author’s 
inquiry, ‘ Were Noah and his family negroes, 
or in what degree were they removed from 
being so?’ nor criticise thé odd style and 
compound phraseology in which the volume is 
indited ; but content ourselves with subjoining 
the Gipsy language vocabulary, for which we 
think all etymologists will feel greatly indebted 
to Mr. Roberts. 

** Duvvel,* God; congling, church; ca-ha, house; 
tanya, tent; granza,t barn; burrouco, shop; starrapan, 
prison; kichimmo, alehouse; waggaulus, fair; gav, 
town; wudda, door; stigga, gate: drum, road; shello, 
well; shammit, chain; wuddress, bed; roi, spoon; 
churee, knife; pusramangara, fork; currio, earthen ves- 
sel; chivya, tongs; mumlee, candle; duddramangru, 
lanthern; poof, chick, the earth; pofe, field; wesh, 
wood; pan, river; ruk, tree; mush, man; romino, 
ginsy 5 mannishee, woman; chau, boy; chi, girl; ticcino, 

aby; dad, father; di, mother; pal, brother; pen, sister; 
coc, uncle; bibbi, aunt; pourouchau, —,* gal- 
way, girl; arai, gentleman; araunah, lady; derai, mas- 
ter; sherrou, head; mush, arm; wast, hand; herro, 

3 pero, foot; wangisha, finger; yoc, eye;) noc, nose; 
chunga, lips; chiv, tongue; darya, teeth; see, heart; 
cam, ear; muy, mouth; balla, hair; chucca, coat; 
shubbus, gown; staddee, bonnet; mushi-staddee, hat; 
plashta, cloak; huffo, cap; panuigasha, handkerchief; 
shoducca, apron; truppa, stays; chaca, shoes; craton, 
button; ingarou, ear-ring; mericla, necklace; coppa, 
blanket; catse, scissors; souve, needle; spinga, pin ;}} 
butsee, work; kell, play; tav, thread; killin, dance; 
giv, song; bosshimangree, fiddle; lill, book; chinna- 
masngree, letter; cheris, time; hapristicheris, dinner- 
time; wudrusticheris, bed-time; besh, r; divvus, 
day;% sola, morning; ratee, night; dud, light; prat- 
ness, darkness; yog, fire; tow, smoke; yoggramangee, 
gun; bars, ship; baringro, sailor: wardo, cart; chuck- 
inee, whip; mea, mile; pash, half; gruvnee, beast ; 
gry, horse; gruvvenee, cow; moyla, ass; bachico, sheep; 
juckal, dog; caningo, hare; shusho, rabbit; bolo, pig; 
hotchawitcha, hedgehog; chericlo, bird; pibbleraunee, 
turkey; pappin, goose; retza, duck; cannee, hen; ba- 
shuo, cock; poree, feather; matcho, fish; bouro, snail ; 
sap, snake; cass, hay; puss, straw; giv, corn; pono, 
flour; moro, loaf; mariclee, cake; zud, milk; smen- 
tinno, cream; frill, butter; yoro, egg; pisha, honey; 
gudlam, sugar; muttramangaree, tea; povingra, po- 
tatoes; mass, meat; pomya, apple;** lun, salt; livin, 
ale; tattipani, brandy; wallin, bottle; canauvo, turnip; 





~® « Greek (obsolete) Dis; Latin, Deus; Italian, Dio; 
French, Dieu.” 
+ ** Italian, 


0; French, grange.” 
grandfather, the Gipsies say, puradad; for 
g er, p di; old father, old mother. Thus 
pourouchau must signify child of age.” 
§ ** Latin, oculus; Italian, occhio.” 
4. French, yt : 
** Latin, dies; Italian, di: divum, in Latin, is 
day-light.” 
* « Latin, pomus; Italian, pomo; French, pomme.” 
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shoc, cabbage; sappin, soap;* luvoo, 3 cutta, 
guinea; gurrishtee, shilling; bissha, rain; gudlee, noise; 
chinnamangree,{ hatchet; cosshtee, stick; bar, stone; 
gunno, bag; sa, laugh; suttee, sleep; tatchapee, truth ; 
Touzha, flower; ou, I; tut, thou: mande, me; yeck, 
one; due, two;} trin, three;§ pange, four; disk, five; 
bitta, small; borum, large; podo, full; cushto, good; 
arincina, pretty; rincana, handsome; tuggonso, 
acola, black; apono, white; allullo, 3 tatto, hot; 
skil, cold; yaw, to walk; nash, run; besh, sit; sofe, lie; 
hatchaparai, rise; kista, ride; kell, dance; jaungkell, 
low ; hav, come; jodra, enter; bacca, bacca; giv, sing; 
ree, fiddle; wottogudlee, shout; sai, laugh; burwin, 
weep; mulloo, die; choa, steal; man, kill; chinger, 
quarrel; cooa, fight; del, strike; haw, hate; com, love; 
dic, see; shoon, hear; sung, smell; bucclo, hunger; 
han, eat; pe, drink; cerroo, boil; ceddo, roast; hotcha, 
burn; tofe, smoke; shucco, dry; bissha, rain; clisn, 
lock; pirronit, open; podo, fill; chivitadraa,|| put in; 
sellitaree a, take out; kell, reach; kellitapraa, wrap up; 
chivvitaley a, wusra, throw down; sellitapraa, take up; 
pertaley, fall; wusrit, throw; biggerit, carry; di 
ask; del, give; sel, take away; latcht, find; parrac, 
thank; kin, buy; bikkin, sell; ruddee, dress; aw 
undress; pan, tie; chinglet, tear; chivan, put on; 
net, cut; sivit, sew; hecco, haste; jin, know; nafflee, 
ill. One word, distinguished by no inflexions, is all tha‘ 
the Gipsies use to form the moods and tenses of a verb. 
Though they retain in their language the pronouns, ou 
; tut, thou; mande, me; they appear to prefer the 
English ones, and in other cases to supply, from ne- 
cessity, the deficiencies of their language by English 
words :—I dell, I give; Idell yeyeck (a =e while since), 
I gave; I will dell, I will give; dell, give; I may dell, I 
may give; I might dell; I might give; to dell, to give. 
As there are no particular inflexions for particular parts 
of speech, the same word occurs both as substantive and 
verb, as giv, song; to giv, to sing; but not always; killin, 
dance; to kell, to dance.” 








The Beauty of the Rhine ; a Metrical Romance, 
in Four Cantos. By Captain Richard Hort, 
of the 8lst Regiment. 8vo. pp. 120. Dub- 
lin, 1836. Wakeman; London, Groom- 
bridge. 

Tue work of a reviewer bears a great re- 

semblance to that of a traveller, who is com- 

pelled to journey through various countries. 

Like him, we traverse dreary deserts, spread- 

ing out in immeasurable cantos, where neithet 

hill nor valley relieves nor pleases the eye: 
sometimes we are borne over rough lines of 
mole-hills, amid continual joltings, whose very 
knottiness pierces our bones. We could abide, 
without a murmur, the steep ascent, and down- 
ward plunges of an Alpine ramble, where the 
shrill scream of the eagle rung through the 
shaggy defiles, and came floating along our 
footpath of clouds; but the hum of gnats, the 
trampling of ants, and the odour of dykes, that 
never bubbled, are monotonous sighs and 
sounds in which we can discover no charms. 
Few, indeed, are the delights scattered over 
our modern Arcadia of poetry. Even the sheep, 
instead of bleating, wheeze and blow, as if they 
had caught the distemper ; and the oxen, whose 
bellowing formerly rung like music through 
the valleys, now content themselves with rub- 
bing the beautiful bark from the trees, or keep- 
ing chorus with their tails to the humming 
flies. Not a silver-tongued shepherdess re- 
mains; their voices alone serve to bark, and 
drive the flocks apart. If our ears are greeted 
by some ‘* sweet piping,”’ it comes solitary and 
far-off, from the obscurity of the underwood, 
or the humble shieling by the forest-side ; and 
the heavy bee, instead of booming full-songed 
over bending flowers and * tinkling streams,” 
now capers nimbly in a glass-hive, forgetting 
his mountain-pastures. In a word, our poetry 
smacks too much of the * schoolmaster ;” who, 
although “‘ abroad,”’ walks with close-shut eyes, 

* «« Latin, sapo; Italian, sapone; French, savon.” 

+ ‘* Many of these words have the termination man- 
gree, — in all instances of similar signification.” 
Fe aa » duo; Latin, duo; Italian, duc; French, 
if Greek, treis; Latin, tres; Italian, tre; French, 
ois.” 
|| ** In the words marked a, terminating in dra, ley, 
and ee, the Gipsy-girl laid a particular emphasis on the 


last syllable. Perhaps they are two words, as in English; 
but we did not ask the question.” , — 
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pondering over rhymes and nouns, when he 
should be glancing to the hill-tops, or listening 
to the waving trees, the sweet-voiced birds, and 
the glad singing of the rivers. 

“ The poetry of earth is never dead,” but 
still exists in all its primeval freshness, even 
when the heart of man is cold and unsus- 
ceptible to its charms. And occasionally a 
clear-throated lark will spring up from the 
daisy’s side, and, soaring high above the flock 
of sparrows and chaffinches, carry its carollings 
into the blue temple of the skies. Such has it 
been our luck at times to discover, when the 
minds of the worldly were busied in their dull 
speculations, bent earthward, and we have 
watched the tiny speck, as it soared all alone : 
now lost in a cloud, then sweeping before the 
giddy wind, and anon emerging forth into the 
full splendour of day. And such a one is the 
author of The Beauty of the Rhine, who has 
borne us away by the power of his poetry into 
the dreamy land, where forgetfulness leaves 
the dull din of politics far behind, where 
banners are on high, and battles pass below, 
where love breathes freely, and the green world 
sleeps in all its grandeur of towering mountain, 
silent lake, and shaggy forest. 

This poem teems with the melody of Moore, 
and the chivalric majesty of Scott: what can 
be more beautiful than the following extract ? 

«* How sweet when summer day is past, 
And evening's calm around is cast ; 
When the soft south, that lately sighed 
Across the bright green emerald tide, 
Has away, and not a breeze 
Stirs the light foliage of the trees ; 
When on the lawn, and up the hill, 
Each flowret looks so calm and still ; 
When all that comes the eye to greet 
Seems to the soul so heavenly sweet, 
Fancy might deem some child of air 
Hover'd around a scene so fair. 

How sweet the hour, how soft the light, 
When day dissolving, blends with night, 
When every songster’s note is done 

That hymn'd to rest the setting sun, 

And every warbler of the grove 

Sleeps happy with the mate they love.” 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





a mnedaeeian: 
Again, in describing Bertha’s apartment :— 
** Books, flowers, and missals lay around, 
And costly gems bestrewed the ind ; 
And all that lavish wealth could shower, 
Was brought to deck fair Bertha’s bower: 
Coral, from underneath the sea; 
And amulets, with witchery; 
And magic emblems, chisell’d o’er, 
From distant India’s burning shore; 
While orange-plant, and citron-tree, 
Breathed forth their odours ppeenntiy : 
And many a wild flower, ’mid the trees, 
Wafted its ume on the breeze : 
One golden Pp, with cresset bright, 
Shed round the room its mellow light. 
But tho’ the fairy view was such 
As might spring up by wizard’s touch, 
Laying earth’s beauties bare, 
The enchanting scene would pass away, 
aoe ona oS. 
H ertha not there. 
°T was her bright form cast o’er the whole 
The mystic touch of life and soul.” 


the purchasers of this poem will 
also pass over the fine dramatic portion, where 
their ééte-d-té¢e is interrupted by the entrance 
of Falconberg, the deadly enemy, who breaks 
in upon them, 

«* A vizor’d knight, with naked brand.” 


but De Veschi springs through his foes ; and 


We omit the meeting of the lovers, which 
not do; and 


So young he was, you scarce would deem 
Twice seven summers he had seen; 
In glossy ringlets hung his hair, 
Shading a countenance as fair 
And open as the light of day— 
The wanderer slowly bent his way 
Toward Bertha’s seat: then paused awhile, 
Till reassured by her sweet smile, 
With gentle hand he touched the string, 
And timidly essayed to sing.” 
We then come where the lists are laid, 
* on Wiesling’s plain ;” and id 
on Wiesling’s plain ;” and, amid the throng 
of squires and knights, and the waving of 
plumes, and the sound of trumpets, and bright 
glances — for even Bertha was there — Falcon- 
berg and De Veschi proceed to the combat. 
** Bold Falconberg, in coat of mail— 
Whose — had ne’er been known to fail— 
Paced slowly forth on coal-black steed, 
= — mney 4 in — of need. 
pon ue then drooped a plume. 
Shadin; the elm with sombre 7 roam ; , 
Suspended in his front was placed 
His battle-axe; while falchion graced 


His studded belt ; and ponderous spear 
Seemed prelude to a combat near. 
Boldly he spurred among the throng, 
As carelessly as if ’twere so: 

He came to hear, or joust to see, 
Instead of deadly revelry. 

Proudly he rode, nor deigned to pause 
An instant ; though the loud applause 





How perfect and tranquil this evening scene, 
given in so few lines! sinking to repose at 
last, like the birds that 


** Sleep happy with the mate they love.” 


lake in his skiff, and scaling the gray castle-| 
walls of Falconberg to meet the lovely Bertha, | 


of the Lake.” 


«* Behind him yell’d the vengeful call, 
Beyond him stood the western wall; 
Above, the ponderous ’larum bell, 
Seemed sounding forth his funeral knell. 
Lights from each lattice-window beamed, 
And torches on the turrets gleamed. 
One effort more—could he but clasp 
Yon ivy in his desperate grasp, 

While yet in shade it lies, 
Safe were he then. But hark! around, 
In front, in rear, they press the ground, 

hose ruthless enemies. 

Now is the time! the goal is near; 
Below him flows the water clear. 
One bound he made, and firmly set 
His foot upon the parapet; 
And springing o’er, by all unseen, 
Couched low amid the foliage green ; 
And, favoured by the sombre dark, 
Descended to his shallow bark : 
When, plying as he did before, 
By dint of skill, and muffled oar, 

He baffled all his foes.” 


Are not these stirring lines ? and when one 
has entered fully into the interest of the hero, 
| how anxious we feel that he should escape ! 
| but he is safe, and the search made for him by 

his enemies, by Jamp, and torch, and beacon 
The description of De Veschi’s crossing the | light, over the rugged pathways, and by the 


sandy shore, is useless. 
But how fares the lovely Bertha ? 


the poem, for Bertha’s relatives are sworn foes | single combat. 


to De Veschi, hating him with that feudal | 
hatred which was so often shewn in the fre- 
quent use they made of lance and spear. | 
The following description of the hero, pacing | 
the hostile floor of his enemy, amid the ‘ relics | 
old of chilvalry,” is too beautifully picturesque 
to be passed over :— 
** Slowly and still the warrior wound 
His course along the hostile ground ; 


| 
Now pausing by some sculptured stone, | 
Where shadow’s thickest shade was thrown ; | 


i 
| 


| 


Now gliding by the lofty wall } 
Of the rich oe ancient hall, 
Unheeded marked the banner, torn, | 
That erst had been in battle borne; \ 
While from the wall, by rusty nail | 
Suspended hung the coat of mail, | 
With strong cuirass, and trusty shield, | 
Well known in foray, flood, and field; 
‘Target and lance were poised on high, 
’Mid relics old of chivalry ; 
Arrows and bows —— cling, 
Morrion and plume lay mouldering. 
*T were plain to tell, each owner brave 
Lay sleeping in his narrow grave. 
joth helm and spear were there ; 

But polish from the crest had fled— 
Meet for the slumbering dead : 

The visor’d ue was bare: 
E’en the broad belt and trusty sword 
Lay broke and useless, as their lord.” 


«* Blindfold his 7 his charger’s rein 
Led by a serf of Votsbergh’s train, 
The herald o’er the drawbridge rode, 

Entering his foeman’s strong abode. 

His tabard gay shone fair to view, 

’T was cloth of gold on velvet blue; 

A silken cap his forehead wore, 

A heron’s plume at side it bore. 

His sword was sheathed; and, ’stead of brand, 

He held a parchment in his hand, 

Whereon, in ciphers plain and broad, 

Was graved the message of his lord. 

The trumpeter, arrayed in steel, 

On war-horse, followed at his heel: 

No further escort the gate. 

The spearmen on the plain must wait 
Until he ride from hence; 

For none would choose the foeman’s eye 

Their stronghold fastnesses should spy 
By any frail pretence.” 


He accepts the challenge, for Falconberg is 
not very near of kin to Bertha; but before the 


She js 
is admirably given, and reminds us pleasantly |left alone to stem Falconberg’s anger, who, 
of some of those graphic touches in the ‘* Lady | after having vented his wrath upon her, sends 
There is also a deep interest in!a herald to De Veschi, and challenges him to 


combat takes place, his page, disguised as a 
(minstrel, gains access to the lady’s bower, and, 
|making himself known, obtains a lock of 
| Bertha’s hair, which De Veschi wears on the 
|day of battle. The minstrel’s first interview 
| with Bertha is thus beautifully described :— 


** A velvet trimmed with gold he wore ; 
His lute upon his shoulder bore ; 


Rung in his ear, from far and wide, 
So nobly did the baron ride. 


Where is De Veschi ?—why concealed ? 
Why not upon the tilted field? 

Why comes he not, with cautious glance, 
To poise against the foe his lance ? 
Could he the sacred cause betray ; 

Or skulk like hound chastised away ? 
Oh, never! Hark !—that martial strain 
Was never heard to sound in vain: 

Well is it known, by one and all, 

As Votsbergh’s vengeful battle-call. 
Then gallantly the youthful knight, 

On his white steed, reined up in sight 
Of Falconberg ;_ and nobly stood 
Prepared to seal his cause with blood: 
Silver his helm; and, on his breast, 
Fair Bertha’s gift with = was prest; 
His snow-white plume droop’d o’er the whole, 
Like guardian-angel on his soul— 

To guide the gallant spirit’s flight, 
Should fortune so conclude the fight.” 

The combat is well described: De Veschi 
unhorses his opponent, whose life is spared by 
the timely arrival of the Elector of the Rhine; 
and Bertha is wedded to her brave lover. Our 
limits necessarily preclude the insertion of 
many of the minor beauties strewn so thickly 
through this delightful poem. There area few 
faulty lines, which we hope the author vill 
alter in another edition; for we cannot sup- 
pose that a work possessing so much merit as 
this will be allowed to pass away in one. We 
have never, to our recollection, met with the 
captain’s name before prefixed to a volume; 
but we trust that it will not be long before we 
are again called upon to notice his productions. 
We have always derived greater pleasure in 
dealing forth praise to genuine talent than in 
heaping censure upon the worthless trash, 
which, for the sake of justice, we are bound to 
do, when it is thrown in our way. We shall 
continue our third batch of bards in our next, 
unless some such pleasant stoppage as the 
Beauty of the Rhine acts as an agreeable pre- 
ventative, and checks our prescriptions for the 
Suror scribendi. 








The Steam Engine. By the Rev. Dr. Lardner, 
LL.D. F.R.S. &c. A new edition. 12mo. 
pp- 379. London, 1836. Taylor and Walton. 

WE have so frequently heard the learned 

author on this subject, as well as read his 

former treatises with pleasure and instruction, 
that we are hardly competent to detect the 
novelties in this new edition of his useful and 
valuable information on the important topics 
of steam, railways, and navigation. We are, 
therefore, prompted to select, by way of ex- 
ample, a few insulated paragraphs ; and we 
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give them not more as samples of the volume 
than as embodying curious recent remarks. 
Dr. L. tells us:— 

«“ In an experimental trip with a heavy 
train at 12 miles an hour, I found the con- 
sumption of coke to be only four ounces per 
ton per hour. I believe, however, the practical 
consumption in ordinary work to be very nearly 
eight ounces.” 

Again he says :—‘‘ Full trains of passengers, 
commonly transported upon the Manchester 
railroad, weigh about 50 tons gross: with a 
lighter load, a lighter and more expeditious 
engine might be used. The expense of trans- 
port with such an engine would of course be 
increased ; but for this the increased expedition 
there would be ample compensation. When, 
therefore, London shall have been connected 
with Liverpool by a line of rail-road through 
Birmingham, the commercial interest of these 
places will naturally direct attention to the 
greatest possible expedition of intercommuni- 
cation. For the transmission of mails, doubt- 
less, peculiar engines will be built, adapted to 
lighter loads and greater speed. With such 
engines, the mails, with a limited number of 
passengers, will be despatched ; and, apart from 
any possible improvement which the engines 
may hereafter receive, and looking only at their 
present capabilities, I cannot hesitate to express 
my conviction that such a load may be trans- 
ported at the rate of above sixty miles an hour. 
If we may indulge in expectations of what the 
probable improv ts of tive steam 
engines may effect, I do not think that even 
double that speed is beyond the limits of me- 
chanical probability. On the completion of the 
line of road from the metropolis to Liverpool 
we may, therefore, expect to witness the trans- 
port of mails and passengers in the short space 
of three hours. There will probabiy be about 
three posts a-day between these and intermedi- 
ate places. The great extension which the 
application of steam to the purpose of inland 
transport is about to receive from the numerous 
tail-roads which are already in progress, and 
from a still greater number of others which are 
hourly projected, impart to these subjects of 
inquiry considerable interest. Neither the wis- 
dom of the philosopher, nor the skill of the 
statistician, nor the foresight of the statesman, 
is sufficient to determine the important conse- 
quences by which the realisation of these schemes 
must affect the progress of the human race. 

How much the spread of civilisation, the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, the cultivation of taste, and 
the refinement of habits and manners, depend 
upon the easy and rapid intermixture of the 
Constituent elements of society, it is needless to 
Pontout. Whilst population exists in detached 
and independent masses, incapable of trans- 
fusion amongst each other, their dormant affini- 
hes are never called into action, and the most 
Precious qualities of each are never imparted to 
the other. Like solids in physics, they are 
‘low to form combinations; but when the 
{uality of fluidity has been imparted to them, 
bm r constituent atoms are loosened by 
usion, and the particles of each flow freely 
‘trough and among those of the other, then the 
inition are awakened, new combinations are 
‘med, a mutual interchange of qualities takes 
rn » and compounds of value far exceeding 
Pn of the original elements are produced. 
treme facility of intercourse is the fluidity 
fusion of the social masses, from whence 

‘ al activity of the affinities results, and 
P a whence such an inestimable interchange 

Precious qualities must follow. We have, 
“cordingly, observed, that the advancement in 











civilisation and the promotion of intercourse 
between distant masses of people have ever gone 
on with contemporaneous progress, each ap- 
pearing occasionally to be the cause or the con- 
sequence of the other. Hence it is that the 
urban population is ever in advance of the rural 
in its intellectual character. But, without sa- 
crificing the peculiar advantages of either, the 
benefits of intercourse may be extended to both, 
by the extraordinary facilities which must be 
the consequence of the locomotive projects now 
in progress. By the great line of rail-road 
which is in progress from London to Birming- 
ham, the time and expense of passing between 
these places will probably be halved, and the 
quantity of intercourse at least quadrupled, if 
we consider only the direct transit between the 
terminal points of the line; but if the innumer- 
able tributary streams which will flow from 
every adjacent point be considered, we have no 
analogies on which to build a calculation of the 
euormous increase of intercommunication which 
must ensue. Perishable vegetable productions 
necessary for the wants of towns must at present 
be raised in their immediate suburbs; these, 
however, where they can be transported with a 
perfectly smooth motion at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour, will be supplied by the agricul- 
tural labourer of more distant points. The 
population engaged in towns no longer limited 
to their narrow streets, and piled story over 
story in confined habitations, will be free to 
reside at distances which would now place them 
far beyond reach of their daily occupations. 
The salubrity of cities and towns will thus be 
increased by spreading the population over a 
larger extent of surface, without incurring the 
inconvenience of distance. Thus the advan- 
tages of the country will be conferred upon the 
town, and the refinement and civilisation of the 
town will spread their benefits among the rural 
population.” 

On steam navigation it is stated : — 

“* We may assume the daily consumption 
of coal by marine boilers, allowing them to 
work upon an average for 22 hours, the re- 
mainder of the time being left for casual stop- 
pages, at 220lbs. of coal per horse power, or 
very nearly one ton for every ten horses’ power. 
In short voyages, where there will be no stop- 
page, the daily consumption will a little exceed 
this ; but the distance traversed will be pro. 
portionally greater. When the proportion of 
the power to the tonnage remains unaltered, 
the speed of the vessel does not materially 
change. We may therefore assume that 10 
pounds of coal per horse power will carry a 
sea-going steamer adapted for long voyages 
7} miles direct distance ; and therefore to carry 
her 100 miles will require 138 pounds, or the 
1-16th part of a ton nearly. Now, the Me- 
diterranean steamers are capable of taking 
a quantity of fuel at the rate of 1} tons per 
horse power; but the proportion of their power 
to their tonnage is greater than that which 
would probably be adapted for longer runs. 
We shall, therefore, perhaps be warranted in 
assuming, that it is practicable to construct a 
steamer capable of taking 14 tons of fuel per 
horse power. At the rate of consumption just 
mentioned, this would be sufficient to carry her 
2400 miles in average weather; but as an 
allowance of fuel must always be made for 
emergencies, we cannot suppose it possible for 
her to encounter this extreme run. Allowing, 
then, spare fuel to the extent of a quarter of a 
ton per horse power, we should have as an 
extreme limit of a steamer’s practicable voyage, 
without receiving a relay of coals, a run of 
about 2000 miles.” 


The following is striking :-— 

“ T have myself proved by experiments on 
canals, that when the speed of the boat is in- 
creased beyond a certain limit, its draught of 
water is rapidly diminished; and in the case 
of a large steam raft constructed on the river 
Hudson, it was found that when the speed was 
raised to twenty miles an hour, the draught of 
water was diminished by seven inches. 1 have, 
therefore, no doubt that the increased speed of 
steamers is attended with a like effect; that, 
in fact, they rise out of the water, so that, 
although the resistance is increased by reason 
of their increased speed, it is diminished in a 
still greater proportion by reason of their di- 
minished immersion.” 

Dr. Lardner speaks greatly in favour of iron 
vessels: he says :— 

** Increased facility in the extension and ap- 
plicafion of steam navigation is expected to 
arise from the substitution of iron for wood, 
in the construction of vessels. Hitherto iron 
steamers have been chiefly confined to river 
navigation; but there appears no sufficient 
reason why their use should be thus limited. 
For sea voyages they offer many advantages ; 
they are not half the weight of vessels of equal 
tonnage constructed of wood ; and, consequent- 
ly, with the same tonnage they will have less 
draught of water, and therefore less resistance 
to the propelling power; or, with the same 
draught of water and the same resistance, they 
will carry a proportionally heavier cargo. The 
nature of their material renders them more 
stiff and unyielding than timber; and they do 
not suffer that effect which is called hogging, 
which arises from a slight alteration which 
takes place in the figure of a timber vessel in 
—. accompanied by an alternate opening 
and closing of the seams. Iron vessels have 
the further advantage of being more proof 
against fracture upon rocks. If a timber vessel 
strike, a plank is broken, and a chasm opened 
in her many times greater than the point of 
rock which produces the concussion. If an iron 
vessel strike, she will either merely receive a 
dinge, or be pierced by a hole equal in size to 
the point of rock which she encounters. * * 

*¢ The greatest speed which has yet been at- 
tained upon water by the application of steam, 
has been accomplished in the case of a river 
steamer of peculiar form, which has been con- 
structed upon the river Hudson. This boat, or 
rather raft, consisted of two hollow vessels 
formed of thin sheet iron, somewhat in the 
shape of spindles or cigars (from whence it was 
called the cigar boat). In the thickest part 
these floats were eight feet in diameter, tapering 
towards the ends, and about three hundred feet 
long: these floats or buoys, being placed parallel 
to each other, having a distance of more than 
sixteen feet between them, supported a deck or 
raft three hundred feet long, and thirty-two feet 
wide. A paddle wheel thirty feet in diameter 
and sixteen feet broad, revolved between the 
spindles, impelled by a steam engine placed 
upon the deck. This vessel drew about thirty 
inches of water, and attained a speed of from 
twenty to twenty-five miles an hour: she ran 
upon a bank in the river Hudson, and was lost. 
The projector is now employed in constructing 
another vessel of still larger dimensions. It is 
evident that such a structure is altogether un- 
fitted for sea-navigation. In the case of a wide 
navigable river, however, such as the Hudson, 
it will no doubt be attended with the advantage 
of greater expedition.” 

e can only add the following remarkable 
notice :— 





“** A cubic inch of water, being converted 
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into steam, will, by the condensation of that 
steam, raise a ton weight a foot high.’ Such 
is the way in which the force of steam is 
rendered practically available in the atmos- 
pheric engine.” * 





aad 
Recollections of an Artillery Officer. 
(Second notice: conclusion.) 
Wuen we paid our first respects to this enter- 
taining work, we marked the following for ex- 
tract, as a fair specimen of the author’s talent ; 
and we only regret that, till now, the pressure 
of novelties has prevented its insertion. It is 
time to get out of Mr. Benson Hill's debt, with 
thanks for the amusement he has afforded us. 
‘© Our present lodging was at the house of a 
farmer, at Cue de Sartz: our host was an old 
man, but hale and active as a boy. He took an 
early opportunity of getting into conversation 
with us on the subject of the present campaign, 
making many sensible and pertinent remarks 
upon the battle of Waterloo. He confessed his 
astonishment that so strong a fortress as Ro- 
croy should have yielded after only two days’ 
cannonade ; talked of the duration of sieges in 
olden time, and finally volunteered to conduct 
us over the field of battle on which the great 
Condé covered himself with glory, in 1643; 
assuring us that he could point out every posi- 
tion, and explain every movement which oc- 
curred at that memorable action. We em- 
braced his offer, and were much pleased with 
the minute details, as well as the general facts, 
which our guide related. With all my devoted 
attachment to my native land, I could not but 
mentally acknowledge the superiority of this 
farmer to his class in England. I never yet 
heard of an instance of a working man making 
himself acquainted with the particulars of any 
celebrated scene of conflict in his neighbour- 
hood ; so far from it, that I received from a 
person supposed to be gifted with more than 
common abilities for his station, the following 
version of * the field near Tewkesbury.’ ‘ Yees, 
sir,’ said my informant, ‘ that there habbey 
war built by the monks, in the time of Julus 
Cezur, and they had a subternacious commu- 
nication with the Maavern ills, whar they took 
aal thur berrins, and beside the dead did hide 
the living; far the wenchin used to be missed, 
and never found again, till their skilitons war 
dug up in a cave, and known by the clothes 
they had on when they war kidnapped like. 
Yees, sir, and that’s the bloody acre, as we 
Tewkesbury folk do call it; that’s where the 
grand battle was fought, between the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Marlbro, in the time of 
Queen Ann; just the very first engagement 
that ever they did use gunpowder in. You 
have a heard of the Duke of Marlbro, I’m 
bound; he was father to the Marquess of 
Granby ; well, he took the Prince of Wales 
prisoner, and had un tied hand and foot in 
fetters, which so aggervated the young man 
that he called Queen Ann, for, bless ye, she 
had a been all day long a-horseback, in the 
thick of the fight, and he called her by an ugly 
name, such as women don't like no how; and, 
upon that, the Duke of Marlbro stabbed him 


* Since this has been in print, we have received a sixth 
edition of the same work, in which Dr. Lardner has 


ery considerable alterations, and the call for 
which shews how much steam navigation and railroads 
are laying hold of the public mind. The additions on the 
former subject are particularly interesting. On the latter, 
we e, the writer adheres to his opinions in 
opposition to those of most engineers, and maintains doc- 
trines respecting the inclinations and curves in railroads 
which many consider to be us. Non nostrum 
tantas lites. It is probably best to err on the 
safe side; but if we look at engineering evidence before 
parliamentary committees, we should say that it proves 


aby thing, or every thing. 
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with his bloody gauntlet, and down he fell, as 
dead as a nit: however, he was served out at 
last, for they do go on to say that he was smo- 
thered in the Tower of Lunnon, by order of 
the Duke of Gloster, the grand uncle to that 
nice portly gentleman that’s now a-drinking 
the waters down at Cheltenham yonder.’ A 
peasant, it is true, may be pardoned for such 
historical blunders, but what excuse can be 
offered for the mistakes eternally committed by 
guides to galleries of painting, or persons who 
gain their livelihood by shewing the royal 
? I remember a precious specimen of 
their usual jargon coming from the lips of a 
little old woman, who had charge of the interior 
of the round tower at Windsor Castle, and thus 
she spoke: —‘ This apartment, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, you will please to take notice, is covered 
with tapestry worked by the goblins of France. 
The story is in various departments, and re- 
presents the loves and unfortunate death of one 
Mr. Hero and Miss Leander in foreign parts. 
He was very fond of she, and she was equal 
fond of him, but their parents would not con- 
sent to their marriage, tho’ their banns was 
regular published; so the poor young man 
used to swim every night of his life across the 
Hellspond for to see his sweetheart; but at last 
he was one night suddenly taken with the 
cramp in his stomach and was drownded; the 
young lady, hearing of his awful fate, threw her- 
self head-foremost into the sea, and she was 
drownded too. ‘Their bodies was picked up by 
a British frigate, brought home and buried in 
Windsor churchyard—it is usual to remember 
the guide.’ ” - . 
** At eight o'clock, on the following morning, 
I was prepared to start. My fellow-traveller 
was a prim, snug little man, with a frosty face, 
whom I knew by sight and by name. ‘To the 
bow, the hand-rubbing, and the benevolent 
smirk of a knight of the counter, he added an 
accent which chimed with his action most Bow- 
bellishly ; yet was as precise and emphatic as if 
he gave himself credit for being thus curious in 
Cockney. His peculiarities must speak for 
themselves. ‘* An officer and a countryman !’ 
he began, shaking hands, not with me, but 
with himself. ‘ Mr. Commissary Tidmarsh, I 
believe,’ I said, bowing. ‘ There, sir, you have 
the advantage of me, though in name alone, for 
T believe I address one of the Valenciennes 
amateurs, lestwise I think I’m correc.’ ‘ Per- 
fectly so, sir; Hill, of the Artillery.’ ‘ Really! 
is it possible ? yet now I look agin, surely so. 
True! very just! strange! when [ tell you, 
sir, that I have witnessed your performance, 
two, if I mistake not, in the same evening ; 
yes, sir, I assure you! strange as one may say, 
that yours should, therefore, be the prima 
facia I meet this very morning.’ ‘ ’Tis rather 
strange altogether,’ I laughed, resolving to 
draw out and trot this dust, pour passer le 
temps: he laughed, too, but continued. ‘ Yes, 
sir; Iam also British, longing, like yourself, 
no doubt of it, to see once more our gloria patria. 
There, sir, after the fatigues, perils, and pri- 
vations of our campaigns, we shall repose upon 
our trophies, with them we’ve left beyind us.’ 
‘Sir, I thank you for the comparison.’ ‘ No 
comparison at all, my very good sir; a coin- 
cidence, nothink more. That sympathy which, 
as Byron has it, ‘ informs congenial spirits 
when they meet.’ Now, I know severals of my 
acquaintances in the city, I would not be so 
furmiliur with, after years, as with one of the 
manly arts as have braved the battle field with 
me. Yes, my dear friend, forgive the liberty. 
Who is the propria persone to be trusted 
at once, is soon perceivable between true gents.’ 





Se cScoseniinal 
* May I ask, sir, are fond of dramati 
exhibitions ??  * Why, sin,’ he answered, with 
some dignity, ‘ hacting is, as one may say, in- 
ferior to her sister graces. I went because 
Messrs. Mead and Fairfield was to sing: in 
confidence, I prefer F’s voice to M’s. Music 
has charms to smooth the savage beast, and 
teach the young idea how to shoot, as Milton’s 
Midas says. Am I not correc?’ ‘Thoroughly, 
sir; but I am sorry that you prefer songs to 
plays.’ ‘ Oh, sir, wiser men even have con. 
sidered playing quite as a secundum artem, 
below all the others ; but the muse of amatour- 
ing is creditable as a relaxation to those who 
may encounter a more orrida bella. That re- 
minds me of the dooke, my dear Wellington, 
the yero of Waterloo, I may say—’ ‘ You 
have enjoyed his grace’s personal intercourse ?’ 
I said. ‘ Ad honores, I have had that honour, 
on business once for five minutes, but I was re. 
membering an adventure, founded on his ex- 
trawnry recollection of faces ; he’s as bad as the 
royal family ; in course you know the faculty is 
quite on the Georgium Sidus. Well, sir, the 
dooke is as notorious. Yes, there was in the 
Peninsula a particular officer he had seen per- 
form in Madrid, a black, not a negro servant, 
more like Massinger’s Oronoko ; bless me, that 
I should forget the name! ’Tis written by 
Young; I’ve seen him do the villain myself, at 
Doory Lane Theatur, London, when I was in 
England. Samba in the Vengeance, that’s it, 
sir, but if you can refresh my memory as to the 
anecdote, shall rest obleeged.’ ‘ I believe you 
allude to, when Wellington, reconnoitring be- 
hind some bushes, heard a splash in the river 
close to him, the aid-de-camp fancied him sur- 
prised by the enemy; but his grace, on ascer- 
taining that Captain Kent and his company of 
Rifles were fording the stream, said, ‘ Oh, ’tis 
only Zanga washing the soot off.’ ‘ So he did, 
sir, very true, upon my honour; yes, and in a 
few words from you, there I have it, short yet 
concise. Well, I had always heard that you 
were good company! You was not in Spain, I 
take it, sir?’ ‘* Had not that honores, sir, to 
misquote your———slipsop.’ ‘ Sir, many thanks. 
On my arrival, being sent to bring up stores, I 
was taken prisoner, but escaped; and glad 
enough I was, for a grimmer old Castallion 
than my lockum tenum jailer you never saw; 
then I caught a fever, and was like to have 
made a sick transit of it; the hospital was so 
crammed we could neither sit nor lie in com- 
fort; we were all in a complete jam satis. 
Poor Highlanders, sir, scarce decent—theirs is 
the nastiest costume!’ ‘ They are very proud, 
nevertheless, in sporting the garb of old Gael. 
* Ay, ay, sir, that’s a good coverslut for their 
poverty, what old Gale wore, because he 
couldn’t afford new smalls, they wear the save- 
the-siller, as they call it, sir; it’s mere penury 
and stinginess. Some of their warm men do 
wear trews, you know, take my word for it, 
captain, ’tis necessitas not habit legs.’ * You 
are severe, Mr. Tidmarsh,’ I said. ‘ Very 
true, sir, no doubt of it. Spain was my first 
spice of war. But for that sperit of proud 
independence which marks us all, sir, I had 
little need to brave the battle-field. My aunt, 
Lady Tidmarsh, has a house in Russell Square : 
her concern is in the city ; — leave 4 : 
good fat legacy —a summum bonum, sir; Dut, 
says I, while E am in my prime, shall I be tied 
to-your la’ship’s apron-string ?. Why, some of 
these fine mornins you may break all to pieces, 
smash to the toone of thirty thousand ; or your 
dressy daughter may run through every farden 
on’t, my lady, always having company, or out 
visiting. Give me my ’oods and liberty. 
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‘ Miss Tidmarsh was unlucky in not suiting 
the taste of such a cousin,’ said I. ‘ No doubt 
of it, very true, sir, but disgustibus non dis- 
putandum; it’s no use arguing with one’s 
antipathies. You should see my intended, 
quite another guess kind of gal, I assure you. 
If you’ll believe me, no pride in her. So out of 
the common, the wole affair ; that’s what I 
like. I met her first at a daunse; in course, 
handed her refreshments, got leave to call 
next day, and hope she caught no cold—talk of 
the weather and so forth. Well, sir, we got 
quite snug and chatty; and her mammar, the 
perfit lady, at once presses me to stay. ‘ Come, 
Mr. T.’ says she, ¢ we'll make no stranger of 
you; we don’t kip fashionable hours—no cere- 
mony—-never stand upon forms—take us all in 
the family way, and make yourself at home, 
though there, I dare say, you’d have a better 
meal, but not an artier welcome.’ Well, sir, 
this was genteel, a very clever woman she is. 
So, when the cloth was laid, though there was 
the best of every think, as if nothink was good 
enough for me, she kip on apologising: ‘ I 
hope you'll put up with our humble fare, it 
must be very dull for you,’ and in the evening, 
when we tea’d, miss asked, was mine agreeable, 
and all that; and promised to scrape an ac- 
quaintance with my cousin, and get her to 
bring her work, come early, and spend the day. 
Such encouragement so filled me with hope, 
that I popped, and was excepted. Yes, sir, 
and I go home to be the happy man, a turtle- 
dove, sir, a Darby and Joan, as the dear old 
king and queen, as long as he was statu quo, 
set us all an exempli gratia.’ ‘So should fée- 
sert in arms be crowned!’ said I. ‘ That's 
Moore's idear, if I'm correc,’ continued Mr. 
Tidmarsh ; ‘ surely so; a real genius, sir; in- 


spired, as everybody calls him. His Anacreon 
—such facility. A man of no birth, I believe, 


tho’??? ‘Of a very old, high, and talented 
race,’ said I,‘ and full of comic humour. Sir 
Thomas More, on the very day of his death, 
could not keep his countenance.’ ‘ Ah! there 
I have you, captain! because his ead—it was 
caput mortuum with him, poor gent !—was not 
apprised of his connexion, tho’, with the other 
Thomas.’ ‘ Easily traced, Mr. Tidmarsh. 
Sir Thomas, and his brother, Hamilton Moore, 
whose system of navigation you may have 
seen, left one, a son, Francis Moore, physician, 
the other a daughter, Hannah, authoress of 
the sacred dramas. That branch of the family 
did not introduce the second O into the name 
till these two married. Amnacreon is their only 
child alive. Sir John, you know, fell at 
Corunna.’ * No doubt of it; I declare that’s 
very true, though I never heard of it before. 

ell, in my poor judgment, the son knows more 
about Venus than ever his father did, in spite 
of his almanack ; but, as a moral man, sir, I 
can’t but wish that he had taken more after his 
pious mother.’ ‘ His prose works, at least, are 
unexceptionable,’ I persevered; * vide Edward 
and Zeluco.’ ‘ That’s a wrinkle!’ exclaimed 
Mr. Tidmarsh, taking out his tablets. ‘ Must 
make mems. of that; I'll read them both: ’tis 
but fair, sir, to judge both sides of a man. 
Yet, I must say, that tho’ Tom is as free about 
love as ever his poor brother Jack could be— 
methinks I see him now, as plain as ever, 
handsome fellow !—yet I never detected any- 
thing antichristum ‘in his verses, like Lord 
Byron’s.’ On our reaching Calais. Mr. T. 
seemed astonished, as if he had not known, 
when he began his journey, where it was to 
end. ‘I give you my word here we are, really, 
and we must part; for affairs retains me a day 


say, for your good company.’ ‘ Sir, had it been 
a voluntary gift,’ I replied, ‘ you might thank 
me; but ’tis I who am obliged by your very 
flattering—’ ‘ Flattering,’ he interrupted, ‘no, 
sir; my bitterest foe can’t accuse me so; I’m 
for the plain truth, sir; I’ve no fancy for 
making agreeable false professions ont of my 
own head; ’tis allnon est inventus with me, I 
assure you.” ‘ At revoir!’ I said; but saw 
no more of my ver? true friend.” 
With this we canmend Mr. Hill’s pleasant 
pages again to the public favour. 








MISCILLANEOUS. 


Tales of a Rambler, pr. 348. (London, Smith, Elder, 
and Co.)—Well-writtentales. ‘The author appears not 
to have aimed at origindity, but simply at dressing-up a 
variety of familiar relatons in a pleasing manner. Seve- 
ral illustrations by H. C.Selous, add to the neatness and 
prettiness of the volume. 
The Mirror, &c. Vol. XVII. (London, Limbird.)—Of 
this half-year, Decemberto June, we have only to say, 
as of all that have gone efore, that it is very various, 
full of curious informatia, and illustrated with interest- 
ing subjects of every kind 





ARTS AN) SCIENCES. 
EUPHRATE EXPEDITION. 
Ir is with sincere strow we have to record 
the receipt of very lad news from the Ex- 
pedition down the River Euphrates. Our 
readers are aware hat early in May, the 
steam-vessels, Euphates and Tigris, after 
overcoming many obscles, proceeded on their 
voyage. We now lern that they descended 
the stream without accident, to the 2lst, 
finding the natives, wh whom they came into 
contact, not opposedto their progress. On 
the 21st, however, the were assailed by one of 
those sudden and teible hurricanes which 
often arise in the des¢s ; and, unfortunately, 
while the Euphrates hardly escaped from 
wreck, the smaller veel, the Tigris, which 
generally led the expedion, was overwhelmed 
by the tornado, and ent down with all on 
board. Ina few minus, not a vestige of her 
was to be seen, and onla small portion of her 
crew, including ColoneChesney, were saved 
from a watery grave. [he place where this 
calamity befel is near Wrdie, and about eighty 
miles above Annan, where the latest accounts, 
dated 28th May, haveeen received. From 
the official report and rivate letters, it ap- 
pears that fifteen Englimen, including three 
officers, and five or ¢ natives, perished. 
Among those we have : deplore are Lieut. 
Cockburn, R.A., Lieut2. B. Lynch, of the 
Bengal army (a passeng, who had joined his 
brother, Lieut. H. B. Lyh), and Sarded, the 
interpreter. It is fearediat the death of the 
latter may prove very démental to the Ex. 
pedition, to which his svices were of great 
ue. We are assured at Colonel Chesney 
entertains the most coident hope of the 
ultimate success of his iterprise, notwith- 
standing this fatal and mencholy event. 


SALE OF EGYPTIAN VTIQUITIES. 
Mr. Burton’s Collectic brought to the 
hammer by Messrs. Sothe, created a very 
stirring interest ; and, we joice to say, found 
liberal purchasers in quars where we could 
most desire such treasuréto be preserved. 
The British Museum boug largely; as did 
Lord Prudhoe, the Marqu’ of Breadalbane, 
Mr. Thorpe, Dr. Lee, Mr. Grton, Mr. Petti- 
grew, Mr. Wilkinson, Mr. ser, and others. 
Many of the papyri fell tolr. Thorpe; but 
others, including the splendioll in memory of 
Nebsenai,a scribe of the tem) of Pihah Sokar, 
at Memphis, on one sheet of per, made of the 





or two in this place. Thanks, dear sir, I must 
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without a single join (nothing new under the 
sun!), was bought by Mr. Hawkins, for the 
British Museum, at £120. These are the 
documents from which we may hope to acquire 
further means of unravelling the mysteries of 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, by rendering them 
into Coptic translations. Lord Breadalbane 
gave £24 for the largest statue of the god Hor- 
Phocrat. Lord Prudhoe, inter alia, obtained 
two remarkable tablets of basalt, at £20 each. 
The sistrum, we rejoice to say, was purchased 
for the British Museum at £50, though the im- 
Ppression in the room was that it had been se- 
cured for the King of Bavaria. The prepared 
feast, with two roasted wild fowls, trussed ex- 
actly as now in our kitchens, with the original 
stand, fruits, &c., cost the Museum £15. 
Upon the whole, we have to congratulate all 
who feel an interest in Egyptian antiquities, on 
the result of this sale. The produce of the 
“three days”? amounted to between eleven and 
twelve hundred pounds. 





FINE ARTS. 

A Letter (the Second) on Government En- 
couragement of the Higher Classes of Art, 
addressed to the most noble the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, &c. &c. By Richard Westma- 
cott, jun. London, 1836. Blackburn, 
Knightsbridge. 

Mr. WestmacotrT has very judiciously fol- 
lowed up his letter to Mr. Stanley (extracts 
from which appeared in our 992d Number) 
with one to the Marquess of Lansdowne. This 
last letter contains the outline of a plan for 
carrying the object recommended in the first 
letter into effect. After some preliminary ob- 
servations, Mr. Westmacott says :— 

“ As the first step, then, it is proposed that 

parliament shall so far recognise the importance 

of the Arts as to acknowledge they are its care, 
and under its protection. This public recogni- 
tion of the principle, and implied admission of 
their value, would, of itself, be of incalculable 
benefit, by leading public attention to art, and 
by giving a higher public character to the artist. 
The next proposal is, that the minister shall be 
empowered to devote an annual sum, however 
small, for their encouragement, according to 
circumstances, and under restrictions, which 
will be considered hereafter : — and as, in pro- 
posals of this nature, it is always desirable to 
have some specific plan, let it be agreed that 
even so inconsiderable a sum as 2000/. be ap- 
propriated, annually, to this object. The gene- 
ral character or subject of the work to be exe- 
cuted, and the sum of money to be appropriated 
for its accomplishment, being, in the first place, 
decided upon, all British artists shall be al- 
lowed, or invited, to compete for the honour of 
the employment, and, at an appointed time, 
shall be expected to send in designs or pictures, 
from which that for the national work shall be 
selected. It is suggested that these designs 
should not be mere sketches, but executed with 
as much care as time and circumstances will 
allow; and of such a size as to enable the 
judges to determine, relatively, whether the 
candidates shew themselves sufficient masters 
in their art to warrant their aspiring to the 
distinction of being employed by the nation. 
From the works so admitted into competition, 
four (or any other determined number, in pro- 
portion to those sent) shall be selected to be 
called prize works ; and from these the one for 
the national work is to be chosen. That 
selection being made, the remaining prize 
works, in order to make some indemnification 
to the artists, and as a compliment to their 





papyrus plant, near one hund feet in length, 
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by sums of money, from 150/. to 200/. each ;— 
these works being, at the same time, at the 
entire disposal of the respective artists, for sale, 
or otherwise,—it being stipulated only that the 
selected works shall be exhibited, collectively, 
within a fixed period from the decision, and before 
they are withdrawn from the possession of the 
judges; in order that the public may see that, 
as far as their judgment has enabled them to 
determine, the choice of the committee has 
fallen upon the most worthy. This prelimin- 
ary step taken, and the election being made, 
sufficient time should, of course, be allowed the? 
artist to enable him to devote all the necessary 
study and attention to a work of such interest. 
This, as well as the payment of instalments, 
during the progress of the work, may easily be 
arranged hereafter ; and the practice which has 
always been adopted in our public works in 
sculpture will probably be found to answer 
here. Suppose, then, that 1000/., 2000/., or 
even so large a sum as 3000/., be voted for the 
national work,— to this is to be added about 
6007. or 8002. for the prizes; amounting at 
most but to 3,800/. or 4,000/.; then, if three 
years be allowed for the completion of the com- 
mission, there will be, or will have been, at the 
end of that period, 6000/. with which to meet 
these expenses ; a balance of no inconsiderable 
amount being left for any incidental charges, or to 
be carried to account for future undertakings ; 
or to be expended on any new work agreed 
upon, in anticipation of the future grant: or, 
lastly, if it shall seem fit, given in premiums 
to other candidates, or to any other work or 
works of merit, in a high class of art, which 
may be publicly exhibited, and which, by the 
common voice, confirmed by the judgment of 
the national committee, shall seem deserving of 
this honour and encouragement. The stimulus 
which this part of a plan would offer to artists 
would materially advance the cause of historical 
design ; it a create a supply of works — 
increase the inducement to study,— and excite 
an interest on the subject in the public, which 
could not but have the most beneficial re- 
sults.” * - 

“ The next, and by far most difficult point 
to be considered, is the formation of a boar¢ of 
judges ; and which should contain the follow- 
ing essential qualities. In the first place, 
competency to decide on the merits of the 
works ; involving, necessarily, considerable prac- 
tical knowledge of art. Next, such high cha- 
racter as shall leave no doubt on the mind of 
the public as to the decisions being honourably 
and justly made. And, thirdly, such known 
interest in, and good feeling towards art, in all 
the members, as will insure the zealous, care- 
ful, and impartial consideration of the subjects 
brought before them. This committee should 
not consist of less than fifteen, nor of more 
than twenty-one members, and it is proposed 
that it be thus constructed. For the practical 


opinions, the attendance should be secured of 


from five to seven well-known and established 
artists—not candidates—the most distinguished 


for the works they have produced, or for their WE have seen a spm 


knowledge of art, and for the general estima- 
tion in which they are held by their own pro- 
fession, and the public, for those 
which not only reflect honour on them as 
artists, but which cause men to be respected as 
members of society. The next portion should 
consist of ten or twelve noblemen and gentle- 
men, known for the interest they take in the 
advancement of art ; and to this body of judges, 
so formed, a discretionary power should be 


ualities | reliefs, and busts, graved after the antique, 


the whole number shall not exceed twenty-one : 
and it should be recommended to them to 
select these extra or assistant judges from 
among the most liberal purchasers of modern 
works in painting and sculpiure—but a just 
compliment to those who evince a feeling for 
art, and, at the same time, contribute to its 
support. The mode of deciding on the national 
work, as well as for the prises— for I am re- 
commended to enter as mudh as possible into 
the details of my plan —to le by ballot ; to be 
taken at any general meetng, subsequent to 
the second, after the works have been sent in. 
No decision to be considerel final, unless two- 
thirds of the committee of judges be present, 
and sha!l have been presentat the preliminary | 
meetings for examination aid discussion ; and, | 
further, no decision to be onsidered final, un-} 
less two-thirds of the menbers voting be in 
favour of the approved canlidate: and, for the 


any individual of the comnittee, it is respect- 
fully suggested that the discussions, though 
free and candid in council,should be considered 
private and confidential.” 

The plan seems to us « be a very good one. 
At any rate, it cannot le called extravagant. 
We know what an objectoa there is, generally, 
to competition; but redy we see no better 
mode of effecting the objet so as to please the 
greater number: and, afer all, the principle 
of competition is in itself ;sound one ; the dis- 
like to it has arisen (andyery naturally) from 
the incompetence of the »dges, and the evils 
attending their ignoranc—such as liability to 
intrigue and prejudice. 


NEW PUBLIATIONS, 
The Penny Wedding By John Grant. 
Grant ai Co. 
Some time ago we noced, with the praise 
due to it, the first ofm intended series of 
plates, engraved in agatinta, illustrative of 
this ancient, but we rfret to add declining, 
Scottish custom. Thi plate was entitled 
“¢ The Feet-washing.” Ve have before us two 
more clever plates of tk series, viz. ‘* Meeting 
the First Foot,” and The Bride’s Welcome 
Home.” Any furtherommendation by us of 
this characteristic andntertaining little pub- 
lication is rendered qu? superfluous by a letter 
to Mr. Grant from tl, in every respect, ex- 
celleut judge of such production, Sir David 
Wilkie, from which + extract the following 
: *¢ Should yc think my name desir- 
able, which you are yased to say it would be, 
in the form of a dedation, you are welcome 
to the use of it, in) work in which I can 
vouch for our nationzcustoms being so faith- 
fully and meritorious represented.” 
he plates are acmpanied by letter-press 
descriptions. 





Vies des Hommes ustres de Plutarque.— 
Lives of Illustrioufen, by Plutarch. Trans- 


imperial 4to. Ldon, H. Hering. 

en Number of this mag- 
nificent publication he illustrations in which, 
consisting of reprettations of statues, bas- 


are executed with gt beauty. 


Thomas Lawrie, P.R.dA. Part II, 
Hodgson and Ges. 

“ Lapy Lynpu®T,” “ Master Hope” (as 

the Infant Bacchy and ‘* Mirza Aba Taleb 


Khan ”—the firswo executed by Cousens, 





ven to invite other opinions, to assist in their 
ons and decision, taking care that 


the last by Lucasjare the exquisite plates in 





prevention of public or priate reflection upon} « 


Engravings from ¢ Works of the late Sir 


NRE RR RE aes 
the present Part of this charming publication, 
It is impossible to carry the art of mezzotinto 
engraving further. The union of breadth and 
finish is perfect; and nothing can exceed the 
correctness, delicacy, and spirit with which the 
fine marking of Sir Thomas's pencil, especially 
in the features, is imitated. 


Four Tables of Comparative Chronology ; il. 
lustrating the Division of Universal History 
into Ancient History, Middle Ages, and Mo. 
dern History. By W. E. Bickmore. Hailes, 

Cunonotocy bears to history the relation 
that grammar bears to composition. Without 
it, all must be loose, incorrect, and incompre. 
hensible. Mr. Bickmore, in these tables, and 
by the use of varieties of type to assist the 
memory in retaining dates, has greatly con. 
tributed to facilitate the acquisition of this 
valuable branch of knowledge. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TO A MOTHER. 
Moury ! for thy boy, so beautiful, is dying ! 
Dim close the eyes no light may e’er relume: 
Mourn for thy flower—thy precious flower, 
now lying [bloom ! 
Broken and bow’d—and ne’er on earth to 


Weep for the little breast that heaves with 
anguish ! 
and plead where Misery never pleads in vain: 
Better that he were dead than thus to languish, 
Whilst life feeds but the lingering pulse of 
pain! 
Peace! — ’tis the last — the Jast convulsive 
feeling — 
The lip yet quivers, but the heart lies still ; 
The parting soul is heavenward stealing — 
stealing — 
Far from the wo and weight of worldly ill ! 
Rejoice! thy boy, so beautiful, no longer 
Droops ’neath disease !—Rejoice ! his throes 


are o’er! 
Thy bowed and broken flower is raised, and 
stronger [ more. 


Blooms, where the storms of sickness beat no 


Bid not a tear ungratefully be given ; 

Let not a murmur linger where he trod ; 
Thy child of earth is now the child of heaven! 
Thy heir, O mother! is the heir of God ! 

Lift up thy spirit with this seraph vision, 
That he so pure, so beautiful, hath fled 
From our dim home, unto a home Elysian ; 
The paradise that waits the sinless dead ! 


And yet, forget not! but, when early morning 
Like a bright bird lifts up her golden plumes, 
Think of thy child !— think, thus his soul, re- 
turning, [blooms ! 
Glows in the heavenly east, as morning 


And still, forget not! But, when flowers are 


sighing, 
And evening sunset fades along the west, 


lated from the Grk, by D. Ricard. 15 vols.| Think of thy child! yet, oh! not pale and dying ; 


But living, smiling, radiant ’mid the blest! 
' C. Swain. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
WE have abridged the following story from 
“ Veillées de Famille, Contes Instructifs et Pitces 
Morales, en Quatre Langues,” edited by MM. 
Michaud and C. Nodier, and published at Paris 
by Allardin. The plan of such a work promises 
to be very engaging to the students in any of 
the four tongues; viz. English, German, 
Italian, or French. 





“ It is @ well-known fact, that the city of 
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Lyons, when besieged by the conventional 
army, in 1793, did not surrender till after 
sixty-three days’ resistance. The merciless 
conquerors caused the inhabitants to be deci- 
mated, and the executions continued for fifteen 
days). M. R——,a rich merchant, husband of 
a charming wife, and father of three children, 
the eldest of whom was only twelve years 
of age, had distinguished himself by his ex- 
traordinary bravery in defence of the town. 
It was he who, with a courage almost un- 
paralleled, plunged into the Rhone, swam toa 
boat filled with powder and projectiles intended 
to blow up the bridge of Brotteaux, and, amid 
the shot of the enemy, snatched the lighted 
match which was to produce the terrible ex- 
plosion. On this account, his name was put 
first in the list of proscriptions; but Providence 
came to his assistance. As they were con- 
ducting M. R. to execution, together with a 
hundred of his heroic countrymen, the sight of 
him immediately excited a tumult among the 
people, which alarmed the agents of authority. 
Profiting by this unexpected diversion in his 
favour, he dashed fearlessly through the midst 
of the soldiers, and was soon lost in the crowd, 
who favoured his escape. M. R. fled to the 
marshes of Perrache; there he lay concealed 
among the reeds till nightfall. As soon as it 
was sufficiently dark to prevent his being dis- 
covered, he crossed the Saone, arrived at St. 
Geniery, from thence at St. Etienne, until at 
last he reached the woody mountains of Forez, 
his only resource being a few pieces of gold 
which his unfortunate wife had with difficulty 
found time to give him when he was torn from 
her arms. Overpowered with fatigue, he 
stopped before a subterraneous grotto, which 
served him as a place of refuge, and where alone 
he could take a little repose, without, however, 
venturing to indulge in sleep. The fear of 
being discovered kept him in continual alarm. 
When he left the grotto in order to go in 
search of nourishment, or some water to 
quench his thirst, he never ventured to leave 
the skirts of the wood, carefully avoiding vil- 
lages, farms, nay, even the meanest huts, for 
fear of meeting with some one who might 
betray him. The slightest noise filled him 
with alarm. Sometimes, when he thought of 
his wife and children, he accused himself of 
being the cause of their misfortune ; he feared 
lest they should be made to answer for his 
flight, and was frequently on the point of re- 
turning to Lyons, and delivering himself into 
the hands of his enemies. Time, however, 
rolled on in the midst of this cruel anguish. 
A thick beard had already covered his care- 
worn countenance; his clothes had fallen al- 
most to rags; his shoes no longer protected 
his feet from the thorns, nor from the sharp- 
pointed flints which strewed the paths of the 
mountain ; he had nothing to quench his thirst 
but the stagnant waters of a marshy pool; 
nothing to appease his hunger but roots and 
wild fruits; not a single weapon which, in 
case of an attack, might have enabled him to 
sell his life dearly. He looked pale and 
wasted; his eyes were sunk, his cheek livid: 
in a word, his whole appearance resembled that 
of a frightful spectre, or one of those phan- 
toms with which people formerly took delight 
my terrifying the imagination of children. 
si * — But the trials which 


he had to undergo 
end. The cold and damp nights prevented him 


were far from being at an 
from tasting the sweets of sleep. One morning, 
the gnawings of hunger, that most frightful of 
evils, forced him to a greater distance from his 
subterranean abode than was his custom. He 


allowed himself in some sort to slide as it were | parate once more, to the regret of both. The 
to the foot of the mountain, grasping hold of | good little Mariette promised M. R. to return 
every bush he encountered in his passage. In | next day to the same place, and to give him all 
this way he reached, all bruised, a little valley, | that she might be able to lay aside; but, before 
through the midst of which flowed a limpid | leaving him, she conducted him to a sort of 
stream. The very sight of its salutary waters | shed, erected between two large bushy trees, at 
seemed to refresh his senses; he took up ajthe foot of the mountain. It was there, under 
little of it in the hollow of his hand, drank a|a covert rudely formed of straw and rushes, 
few drops, and immediately felt sufficient force |and on a bench of dried fern, that Mariette 
to rise up. He then perceived, at about fifty | was accustomed to sit, as she tended her cows, 
paces from him, two cows grazing in the valley, | whenever she wished to shelter herself from 





tended by a young girl, who was amusing her- 
self by cracking nuts. At the same time he 
y slr 4 he heard the distant clack of a mill. 
His resolution was soon taken : finding it would 
be impossible for him to climb the mountain 
again, in order to reach the cave which shel- 
tered him during the night, he determined to 
drag himself towards the young peasant, and 
implore her pity.” 

She, Mariette, is much terrified at first ; 
but, being somewhat recovered, 

‘* He approached her, and said to her, in 
an accent that would have softened the hard- 
est heart: ‘ Only look and see if you think 
me capable of doing you the slightest injury, 
even if I wished it. I am sinking with 
hunger and fatigue; I have not tasted food 
for three days: for Heaven’s sake, my dear 
child, do assist me! There is gold; run, run 
quick, and fetch me some bread; run, my 
poor children will be indebted to you for their 
father’s life.’ Mariette, quite moved, began to 
weep, and said to him, sobbing; ‘ Ah! now 
I see well that you have no wish to do me 
harm. Poor man! pardon me for having 
taken you for a robber! Come, lean upon my 
arm; I will conduct you to a little village 
which lies yonder to the right, at the further 
end of the meadow.’ ‘ No, no,’ cried the mer- 
chant, ‘I cannot go to that village; they 
would arrest me, they would put me to death.’ 
* Put you to death! good God! what have you 
done then? ‘Iam innocent, my good child, 
but yet they seek my life: I am an outlaw, 
a fugitive; I should be lost were they to dis- 
cover me.’ Mariette did not know rightly 
what the words, outlaw and fugitive, meant, 
nor could she comprehend why they should 
wish to put an innocent man to death; but her 
own kind heart, and God, to whom she fer- 
vently prayed morning and evening, told her 
that it was her duty to aid her fellow creatures, 
and she immediately set about putting in prac- 
tice that sacred maxim.” 

The good girl drives home her cows, and 
brings, with her cousin Landry the miller’s 
breakfast, her own meal for the sufferer. 

*¢ Mariette did not put off much time on 
the road; she bore, with a joy—a pleasure 
that it would be difficult to describe — the nou- 
rishing draught that was to restore life to her 
protégé. * Here,’ cried she, as soon as ever 
she came in sight, ‘ there is all I have been 
able to get, but it is good; it will soon make 
you well again: and there is my breakfast, 
too. I am not in the least hungry; it wil 
give me much more pleasure to see you eat it : 
certainly, the bread is none of the finest—it is 
a little black or so; but, such as it is, you are 
welcome to it with all my heart: but if ever 

u meet with my aunt, take care yon don’t 
tell her that jug of milk was for you ; I made 
her believe it was for my cousin, the miller ; 
she would never forgive me for telling a lie.’ 
The merchant thanked Providence for having 
sent that angel to console him; he covered the 
hands of his young benefactress with kisses, 
and then eagerly devoured the food which she 
had brought him. They were obliged to se- 


|the rain or the burning heat of the sun. At 
|the request of that interesting child, M. R. 
| renounced his cave for this new shelter, where 
|he was not forgotten for a single day by his 
| young protectress. Her touching attention had 
| continued for nearly a week, when a new sub- 
|ject of alarm arose to disturb the tranquillity 
|which the unfortunate fugitive had begun to 
enjoy. Bands of soldiers were dispersed 
throughout the country, in order to search the 
cottages; even the forest no longer offered a 
secure asylum to the unhappy merchant.” 

In his utmost despair, his little guardian- 
angel induces him to seek shelter in Landry’s 
mill. On arriving there, she says — 

‘** Hush! enter with me; don’t be afraid, 
my cousin is very good-natured ; every body 
round about calls him so. But stop, I see him 
standing at the millstone. Cousin! cousin !’ 
The miller turned round, and cried, with asmile, 
* Ah, good morning, my little Mariette! how are 
you?’ ‘Not very well at present, cousin ; but, 
perhaps, I shall soon get better.’ So saying, 
Mariette presented her protégé to the kind- 
hearted miller. ‘ Heyday!’ said Landry, a 
little astonished, ‘ what man is this you’ve 
brought me?’ ‘ Pardon me, cousin! You 
have often told me that one must never neglect 
an opportunity of doing a good action. I have 
found such an opportunity, and have followed 
your advice; I am now come, my dear cousin, 
to entreat your assistance, in order to finish 
what I have begun.’ ‘ These are fine words, 
my little girl; but to the point. What does 
that man want with his long beard? Where 
does he come from?’ ‘ You see,’ replied Ma- 
riette, hurriedly, ‘an unfortunate, pursued, 
dying with hunger, who has been concealed 
for a long time in the woods, where he has 
suffered all the inclemency of the weather. 
Oh! he is an honest man, cousin, I will an- 
swer for him. At this very moment they are 
in search of his life; save him, conceal him, I 
entreat you on my knees! You cannot think 
what a favour you would do me by allowing 
him to pass only a few days in your house.’ 
©‘ You are mad, I think, Mariette ; where the 
devil can I conceal him ?— besides, are you 
quite sure that the man is not a vagabond ?” 
‘A vagabond! O cousin! see how you have 
humbled him !— he is crying — and so am I.’ 
Poor Mariette was, indeed, quite shocked. 
Taking M. R. by the hand, she said to him, 
* Don’t be offended, sir, my cousin will think ver 
differently of you when he knows you better.’ ” 

M. R. reposes confidence in, and makes a 
friend of the miller, who enters him as a 
new servant, telling him —‘* * Remember, 
that from this moment your name is Jean 
Pouillac, son of George Pouillac, farmer at 
Bonnet-le-Chatel. That’s the name of a friend 
of mine at that place. You are in my service, 
you supply the place of Gauthier, my former 
servant, who is gone, three days ago, to St. 
Symphorien-de-Lai, to see his old father, who 
is unwell. Recollect now—Jean—Jean Pouil- 
lac: but I shall call you Jean simply; the 
other name will only be necessary in case of 





your being questioned. If they ask for your 
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papers, you can say you have none; I will 
answer for you: in the next room there is a 
large trunk, which I am going to open; you 
will find in it every thing necessary for a mil- 
ler’s man, clothes all over flour—that’s the ve 
thing we want—we shall burn yours ; you will 
get rid of that beard, it would excite suspicion. 
A few hours passed in the mill will be quite 
sufficient to change the colour of your hair ; as 
for your face, I suppose sorrow has changed it 
sufficiently already: so take courage; though 
you should commit faults in the execution of 
your new employment, you have only me to 
deal with: the main point is to gain time, for 
all these calamities must have an end; till 
then, we must conduct ourselves in such a way 
as that the devil himself, though he had your 
description, would be unable to recognise you. 
You have got your lesson now ; profit by it.’ ” 
He does so, and ‘in his conversations with 
the miller, M. R. often spoke to him of his wife 
and children ; of the manner in which he had 
been separated from them ; of the frightful de- 
spair in which he had left the former, and the 
grief he felt at being unable to hear any news of 
his family. Landry, touched by these recitals, 
wished he had some one at hand in whom he 
could place confidence. Mariette alone knew 
his secret; but Mariette was only a child, and 
would never be able to execute the plan he had 
formed. Not daring to intrust any person 
with a commission that might endanger his own 
safety, he thought at last of writing to an ac- 
quaintance of his whohad a mill upon the Saone. 
He him earnestly to inquire after a 
certain Mad. R., wife of a merchant in Lyons, 
who lived somewhere in Bellecour Square. He 
told him that that person had now for a long 
while been owing him a hundred francs ; that 


the sum, small as it was, would be of great 
service to him, and that he wished, if possible, 


to have it paid. This letter was carried by 
Mariette to the nearest post. Landry did not 
count much upon it; on the contrary, he was 
so fully persuaded of its remaining unanswered, 
that he sent it away without saying @ word 
about it to M. R. The scene which took place 
the day following that on which the letter was 
despatched, was the cause of new agitation and 
alarm. On that occasion, honest Landry and 
his servant, Jean, had need of all their presence 
of mind. A strict search had been ordered, in 
consequence of which three gendarmes entered 
the mill, about ten o'clock in the morning. 
Landry was at first alarmed, but, concealing 
his trouble the best way he could, he im- 
mediately began to shout, with the lungs of a 
Stentor, —‘ I say, Jean! what are you about 
there, you great idle rascal?’ ‘ Good day, 
Landry,’ said one of the gendarmes. ‘ Stupid 
blockhead !’ continued the miller, pretending 
not to perceive thé new-comers. * How do you 
do, Landry?’ ‘ You had better look sharp, or 
I'll favour you with a few hearty smacks of a 
switch ; perhaps, that will make you be a little 
more active about your work.’ ‘ Don’t get 
angry, Landry.’ ‘ You great laay scoundrel ! 
do you think I’m going to keep you up to lie 
and sleep all day ?’ ‘ Softly, softly, M. Landry.’ 
* Ah, is it you, gentlemen ? I beg your pardon. 
you have come upon me in a moment of ill- 

umour—’tis that great lout, Jean, who thinks 

roper to fall asleep.’ * What, has Gauthier 
eft you, then?’ * Yes; Gauthier is at St. 
Symphorien-de-Lai, and I have got that useless 
blockhead in his place.’ ‘ I think,’ said the gen- 
darme, ‘I should know that face.” ‘ Why,’ 
replied Landry, ‘ it is the son of George 
Pouillac, of Bonnet-le-Chatel.’ ‘ Oh, that’s 
it. I saw you, didn’t I, at the last fair?’ 





‘Yes, sir,’ replied Jean, with a silly air. ‘ Well, 
well, he will be more vigilant another time; 
won’t you, Jean? Here, and fetch some 
wine—we are a little warm. If you will have 
the goodness to allow us, Landry, we will rest 
ourselves a little here, and take a glass together.’ 
* With all my heart, masters,’ replied the miller, 
‘ but Jean is wanted at the hopper, he can’t go 
just now. I can’t leave the mill neither; so, if 
one of you would just go and fetch the wine—it 
is only a few steps from this to mother Penson’s. 
‘ Be it so,’ said the sergeant, giving orders to 
one of his men. ‘ Meantime, M. Landry, we 
shall, merely for form’s sake, give a look into 
your mill.’ ‘ Yon are in search of some one, 
then?’ ‘ Yes; but we know well that you 
would not expose yourself by concealing a ma- 
lignant: but you know we must do our duty.’ 
‘ All right — proceed, proceed; every place is 
open ; search every corner, my masters.’ After 
looking about some time rather negligently, the 
gendarmes returned to Landry, saying, it was 
quite useless to search any longer. ‘ That 
devil of a man has already given us a great 
deal of trouble.’ * He is then a person of im- 
portance ?? * Yes, it would be worth our while 
if we could takehim. Hold, Landry, there is the 
description of him.’ Landry read it aloud, (it 
was that of M. R.) ‘ If ever you meet with 
him, come and let us know.’ ‘ You may depend 
upon it,’ replied the miller, with difficulty con- 
cealing his indignation. The wine fortunately 
arrived at that moment. They drank to 
Landry’s health, and invited Jean to take a 
glass. ‘I should like to see him touch it,’ cried 
the miller. ‘ Come, M. Landry, you are too—’ 
‘ Why, in our trade, it is necessary always to 
be cool. You have only to make him drink; a 
single glass would go to his head, and then my 
mill is done for. But, indeed, I have nothing 
to reproach him with on that score; for he is a 
very sober lad, and never drinks any thing but 
water.’ ‘In that case, let us say no more about 
it. Goodbye, M. Landry; goodbye, Jean. 
How dull he looks!’ ‘ He is a little ashamed 

t having been so severely scolded before you. 
Goodbye, gendarmes—goodbye.’ What a mo- 
ment was that for the unfortunate M. R., and 
how great was the joy of the good miller when he 
saw the gendarmes at a distance! ‘Oh! my bene- 
factor! my friend!’ cried M. R., ‘ Heaven will 
reward you.’ * * Qne or two alarms, suc- 
cessively repeated, convinced them how proper 
it was still to be cautious; several fugitives, 
marked out by the municipal authorities, had 
been arrested in the mountains. M. R. avoided 
exposing himself by quitting the protecting roof 
of the miller. In the course of some time, Landry 
received an answer to his letter. His brother 
miller of Soane sent him word that Mad. R. had 
been in prison ever since her husband’s escape ; 
that he had obtained permission to see the lady, 
had mentioned to her the sum demanded, and 
that she had promised him, as soon as she 
should be at liberty, to seize the earliest oppor- 
tunity of discharging a debt so sacred. Landry 
well knew the meaning of such an answer, 
though he made no mention of it to his guest, 
whose sorrows he was unwilling to increase by 
revealing to him the unjust severity to which 
his wife was a victim; so that the unfortunate 
Lyonese remained more than nine months in 
ignorance of his family’s situation. This state 
of suffering and anxiety lasted till about the end 
of July 1794. The memorable day of the ninth 
Thermidor had thrown open every prison, and 
thousands of Frenchmen were restored to liberty. 
The rumour of such an event had not yet pene- 
trated into all the mountains of Forez, com- 
munication with which was far from easy. 





a a SEAS 
Gauthier, the miller’s man, whose place M. R. 
had taken, was the first to bring tidings of it 
to his old master. Gauthier had lost his old 
father, and had come all the way from Saint. 
Symphorien-de-Lai, in hopes that hess y would 
give him back his situation. He was greatly 
disappointed, when Landry informed him that 
he had no ground of complaint against the per- 
son who held it, and that he could not possibly 
send him away. ‘ In that case,’ replied Gau- 
thier, ‘I shall be off to Lyons, where I suppose 
I shall find a job, since every body is so happy 
there now.’ And thereupon he told him in his 
own way the particulars he had picked up of the 
great events of the day. He had not yet done 
speaking when Landry threw his arms round 
his neck, pressed his head between both his 
hands, and embraced him, exclaiming, ‘ Stay, 
Stay with us, my good fellow ; you shall have 
your place, and your wages shall be doubled to 
boot.’ Gauthier was quite astounded by so ab- 
rupt a change; he stared, opened wide his 
mouth, knowing neither what to say nor what 
to think. But he was soon enabled to read the 
riddle, when he saw Landry and M. R. in each 
other’s arms, shedding tears of joy, and thank. 
ing heaven, which had at last put a period to the 
misfortunes of their country. He understood 
at last who friend Jean was; and, partaking 
their emotion, he asked to be allowed to em- 
brace him in his turn. The day’s happiness 
was not yet over for M. R.; emotions of a 
lively as well as of a more consoling nature 
awaited his heart. He had already mentioned 
his departure, and was just requesting the good 
Landry to assist him in his preparations for 
starting, when little Mariette, breathless with 
haste, came to tell him that she had seen a 
handsome coach with three horses slowly de- 
scending the side of the mountain. From the 
story of Gauthier, one conjecture alone could 
be formed as to the appearance of the carriage 
in a country whose only means of conveyance 
were carts and mules. Landry and M. R., 
whose thoughts were the same, exclaimed both 
in a breath, ‘ It is she!’ both hurrying at the 
same time to the door. The coach had already 
driven up to it; the steps were let down; 
nothing now could be heard but a confusion of 
voices a hundred times repeating the words, 
wife! husband! children! father! nothing 
seen but tears of tenderness and joy. Let 
imagination supply the picture: I feel myself 
inadequate to the task of describing it. Mad. 
R. had not misunderstood the sense of the 
letter which Landry had written to the miller 
of Saone, and she came, as she had promised, 
to discharge a sacred debt. Our merchant, re- 
stored to his home, was anxious to share what 
remained of his fortune with Landry, who re- 
fused all his offers; he, however, made his 
adoptive daughter of the kind and interesting 
little Mariette, who had saved his life. The 
story is true. I was at Lyons in 1795, where 
a female relation of M. R. related it to me. 
My only task has been to trace the particulars, 
which I here present to the young readers of 
the Family Vigils, venturing to hope that they 
will feel obliged by the recital of the devoted- 
ness of Mariette and her cousin, the miller. 





DRAMA. 

So little interest have we attached to the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, that we forgot to 
notice its close the week before last. It is pro- 
bable that the same management will be con- 
tinued next season, probably with the English 
Opera House as an addition. 

At the Haymarket we are about to have Jon, 
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with Miss E. Tree as the hero. New scenery, 

dresses, and decorations, are added to the at- 

traction of this cast, which excites high ex- 
tations in the dramatic circles. 

The English Opera continues to have crowd. 
ed houses to the Rose of the Alhambra, with 
the delightful singing of Miss Shirreff and 
Mr. Wilson; and the close of each evening is 
made laughable by the comic exertions of Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam, Wrench, Oxberry, and the rest. 

The Strand Theatre is also in a state of high 
popularity, with its Bill Sticker, Hercules, and 
Othello, in all of which Mr. Hammond displays 
very great and versatile talent. The only fault 
we can find is, that we, in common with the 
audiences, laugh too much. 








VARIETIES. 

Monument to the Memory of George III. — 
We have reason to believe that the lord chan- 
cellor’s decision in this case has given great 
satisfaction in the highest quarter; and the 
inauguration of the statue will take place some 
day in the ensuing week. The distinguished 
list of noblemen and gentlemen who have en- 
gaged to be present on the occasion, affords 
promise that it will be a very gratifying and 
splendid ceremony. 

Royal Geographical Society.—-The secretary- 
ship, vacant by the retirement of Captain Ma- 
conochie, who accompanied Sir John Franklin, 
has been filled up by the appointment of Com- 
mander John Washington, R.N. 

Remarkable Fishing Exploit.—A few days 
ago a gentleman, angling on the Thames, with 
Samuel Kemp of Teddington, caught, in the 
course of the day, with one hook, ten different 
sorts of fish—barbel, roach, dace, minnow, 
perch, pope, gudgeon, bleak, eel, and flounder. 

The Warwick Vase.—A letter from a French 
officer at Alexandria states, that the original of 
the far-famed Warwick vase (found at Tivoli, 
and held to be the work of Lysippus) has been 
discovered in Egypt; and, instead of marble, 
is executed in bronze. The Greek artist, it is 
added, represents Alexander, with the attri- 
butes of Bacchus; and the heads, groups, &c. 
entirely agree with what ancient authors have 
said of them, It is in the possession of M. 
Mimaut, the French consul. 

Mont Blanc. — On the 7th and 8th of this 
month Mr. Alfred Waddington, accompanied 
by six guides, three volunteers, and five as- 
sistants, ascended Mont Blanc most success- 
fully. They set out at half-past six, a. M.; 
passed the'night at the Grand Mulets, which they 
teached at a quarter after one o’clock; and 
started at three o’clock on the following morn- 
ing for the summit. At six, they breakfasted 
on the grand plateau, on their frozen pro- 
visions; and, at a quarter-past ten, achieved 
their ultimate object. Their pulses were above 
100, and they were literally in a high fever ; 
but Mr. W. made some interesting observa- 
tons. At six in the evening the adventurous 
travellers arrived at the Chalet des Pelerins in 

ety. 

Aerostation: — Mr. Graham, the aeronaut, 
announces that he will shortly make an ascent 
‘0 prove that he can steer his balloon in any 

rection he chooses. 

The Cheltenham Looker-On.—Our smart, 
and locally useful, contemporary, has concluded 
his first volume of the second series with mark- 

improvement. Every place of fashionable 
resort should imitate this example: in all where 
visitors assemble in tolerable number, we should 
think there would be encouragement for a 
Well-conducted periodical at a small price, sup- 


plying the information most wanted, and sea- 
soning the whole with general intelligence. 





LITERARY NOVELTIBS. 


Scientific Memoirs; selected and translated from Fo- 

reign Journals. Edited by R, Taylor, F.L.S. 
In the Press. 

A cheap edition of the English Tithe Commutation Act, 
with an Analysis, Notes, &c. By J. M. White, Solicitor, 
— Dr. Blundell’s Observations on the more important 
Diseases of Women. Edited by Dr. Castle. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The History of England, continued from Sir James 
Mackintosh, Vol. V1., forming Vol. LXXXI. of Dr. 
Lardner’s Cyclopadia, f.cap 8vo. 6s. cloth A Manual of 
Roman Antiquities, by Thomas S. Carr, of King’s Col- 
lege, 12mo. 6s. 6d. bds. — Short and Plain Grammar of 
the Spanish Language, by D. E. De Lara, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
cloth. — The Practical Mechanic’s Pocket Guide, by 
R. Wallace, 32mo. 1s. 6d. cloth. — Bills of Costs between 
Attorney and Agent in the K. B., C. P., and Exc. of 
Pleas, by E. W. Gilbert, 8vo. 7s. cloth.— The Book of 
Books; or, London as it is, and as it ought to be, 
18mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. — Hon. and Rev. A. P. Perceval, 
Roman Schism illustrated, 8vo. 16s. bds. — History of 
British Fishes, by Wm. Yarrell, illustrated by nearly 
400 Woodcuts, 2 vols. — 8vo. 21. 8s. cloth; royal 8vo. 
4/. 16s. cloth; and imperial 8vo. 7/. 4s. cloth. — A Com- 
pendium of Principles in Philosophy and Divinity, by 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


BFitiss INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by ancient Masters 
of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and Dutch Schools, including 
‘Two of the celebrated Murillos from Marshal Soult’s Collection, 
which his Grace the Duke of Sutherland has most liberally allow- 
ed the Directors to exhibit for the benetit of the Institution, is 
open daily, from Ten in the morning till Six in the evening. 
Admission, 1s. Catalogue, ls. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. — The Classes 
in the School will be Re-opened on Tuesday, the )6th 
August, at Nine o'Clock in the Morning. 
W. OTTER, M.A., Principal. 
The Senior and Medical Departments will be Re-opened on 
Monday, the 3d October next. 


ARY-LA-BONNE LITERARY and 
SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, Edward Street, Port- 
man Square. 

The following Lectures will be delivered —By Dr. Aitken, on 
Botany; R. Addams, Esq., on Acoustics; B. R. Haydon, Esq., 
on the Fine Arts; C. C. Clarke, Esq., on the Poetry of the early 
Prose Writers; B. H. Smart, Esq.,on the Drama; E. Cowper, 
Esq., on the Printing Machine; Alexander Gordon, Esq., on the 
Production and Distribution of Artificial Light; Dr. Southwood 
Smith on Respiration; J. H i sq., on Chemistry; Dr, 
Ritchie on Hydrostatics; and H. Wilkinson, Esq., on Arms, 
Ancient and Modern. 

_, Phe Reading Rooms, supplied with the English and Foreign 

















John Vizard, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Blackstone’s C: ies, 
by Hovenden and Ryland, 4 vols. 8vo. 3/. 3s. bds. — Ex- 
cursions in the Mediterranean, Greece, and Turkey, by 
Major Sir G. Temple, Bart. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds. — 
Cowper’s Life and Works, by R. Southey, Esq. Vol. VI. 
5s. cloth. — Peter Parley’s Tales about Great Britain and 
Ireland, square, 7s. Gd. bds. — Stanfield’s Coast Scenery ; 
the British Channel, royal 8vo. 1/. 12s. 6d. morocco.— 
Sacramental Manual, by the Rev. D. Smith, 48mo. 2s. 6d. 
hf.-bd.— Mental Exercises, by Eliza Wakefield, 18mo. 2s. 
roan. — Selections from a Correspondence on Christian 
Faith and Practice, 12mo. 4s. cloth. — The Reformed 
Family, by an Old Officer, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. — Traits 
and Trials of Early Life, by L. E. L. f.cap, 7s. 6d. cloth. 
= Comnpentenes de Louis XVIII. French, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
sewed. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1836. 
Thermometer. Barometer. 
From 41 to 60 29°56 to 29°66 


65 
6. 29-81 + 
65 29°68 - 
70 | 2999 -- 
73 30°05 + 
Prevailing winds, W. by S. and S. by W. Except the 
morning of the 2Ist, generally cloudy, with frequent 
rain; a storm of thunder and lightning, accompanied 
with heavy rain and some hail, from 3 till 4 o’clock, on 
the afternoon of the 2Ist; lightning in the west the 
same evening. 
Rain fallen, °675 of an inch. 
Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 
Latitade- ---+.51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude ---- 3 51 W.ofGreenwich, 





July. 
Thursday.. 21 
Friday ---+ 22 sere 
Saturday -- 
Sunday: --- 
Monday -- 
Tuesday -- 


23 cabin wie 
24 ben ° 
25 aves ‘a 
27 


Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High 
W; , Bucks, by a Member of the London Meteoro- 
logical Society. June 1836. 

Thermometer—Highest-----+++ 80°00 ++ the 15th. 
Lowest «+++++++ 39°50 «+ 29th. 


Mean +++++e+e++ 54°7195 
Barometet=-Highest-------+ 30-05 -» the 13th. 


and 29th. 
Lowest «++ +++++ 29°28 «+ 3d. 
Mean: -++++++++ 29°65866 

Number of days of rain, 12. 

Quantity of rain, in inches and decimals, 1°8625. 

Winds.—2 East—6 West—1 North—7 South—0 North- 
east—4 South-east—9 South-west—1 North-west. 

General ions, — The barometer was lower, and 
the month colder than in 1834 and 1835, and the range of 
thermometer was small; several days were fine, yet only 
twice did the temperature exceed heat; the 
quantity of rain was considerably less than in the same 
month last year, and nearly the same as in June 1834, 
which was less than the average. Thunder was heard, 
and lightning seen, on the 3d, 17th, and 24th, on each day 
between 2 and 3 o'clock, p.m. Hail and rain fell in 
heavy showers on Midsummer-day. 








papers, and every periodical work of merit, are open from 
9 in the morning till 11 at night. A valuable and extensive 
Library for circulation and reference is also open for the use of 
the members, 
Terms of Subscription, Two Guineas per annum. 
G. H. GARNETT, Hon. Sec. 


HeuEstRIAN STATUE of KING 
GEORGE III. 

The Lord Chancellor has dissolved the Injunction obtained 
against the erection of this Tribute to the memory of our revered 
Monarch ; the group will immediately be placed on its pedestal, 
in Pall Mall East. The Cc i ppointed by the Sabscrib 
to carry the design into effect, as best they could, with the limited 
means entrusted to them, consider it but justice to the artist to 
state that, even independently of the vexatious and expensive 
obstacles which have interposed to retard or prevent its com- 
pletion, the Subscription is far short of a fair estimate of the 
value of similar works of art. 

Further Additions are therefore solicited at Messrs. Drum- 
monds’; Messrs. Coutts and Co.’s; Messrs. Hammersleys and 
Co.'s; Messrs. Williams and Co.'s; Sir Claude Scott, Bart. and 
Co.'s. Committee Room, 24 Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, 
where any ications are req d to be add a 


ICKETS for the GRAND HORTI. 

CULTURAL EXHIBITION and FETE CHAM. 
PETRE in honour of the QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY, at the 
Royal Gardens, Vauxhall, on the 1!th of August, may be had at 
all respectable Seed Shops, and at the Secretary's Office, 5 Lan- 
caster Place, Strand. Purchasers before the Ist of August will 
receive one in every five gratis. The Coldstream Band, the 
Band of the Horse Guards (Biue), and a full Quadrille Band, are 
engaged; and the new Italian Promenade, eight hundred feet 
long, will be thrown open. ‘Tickets, 2s, 6d, each; Children 
under eight years of age, 1s. 














SALES BY AUCTION. 
SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS. 


Dugdale’s Monasticon, St. Paul’s, 
Lodge’s Portraits. 
By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE AND SON, 
AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 
ON TUESDAY, AUGUST 2d, 

Without any reserve, in consequence of the early dissolution of 
the Partnership of the Publishers, Dugdale's n- 
glicanum; A History of the Abbeys and other Monasteries, Hos- 
pitals, Friaries, and Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, with 
their Ss in England and Wales: with a large ac- 
cession of new Materials, by John Cayley, Esy., Sir Henry Ellis, 
and the Rov. Dr. Bandinel, 250 large plates, & vols. folio, sells at 
1411. 15s.; large paper, 283/. 10s. 


Dugdale’s History of St. Paul's 
_ Cathedral, 


From its foundation; with jon and additi by Sir 
Henry Ellis, 69 Plates, folio, sells at 15/. 15s.; together with all 
the remaining Copies of the Original Edition of 


Lodge's Portraits of Illustrious Persons 
of Great Britain, 


Containing 240 Engravings in the highest style of execution, 
sells at 89/, 5s.; large paper, 192/. 10s.; 4 vols. folio (the copper- 
plates of which are alld yed), and prising the whole of 
the copies of those works which remain in the Proprietor’s hands, 
in consequence of death, or other circumstances occurring, 
through a period of more than twenty years, during which they 
have been in the course of publication. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* The sentiments alluded to in the first article of our 
last Number, were not meant to convey the extreme sense 
attributed to them by several Corr: ts; and we are 
free to confess, on re-perusing them, that the warmth of 
expression in our Reviewer goes far beyond and wide of 
the yo of the Literary Gazette. ‘‘ Loyalty and 
Fidelity ” always were, and ever will be, our watchwords 
and motto. The future shall be more guarded.—Ed. 


Erratum.—In last week's Garette, p. 469, col, 3, 1. 51, 
Ser Kerwell, read Hervyieu, 








P may be seen, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 


Collection of Books in Quires. 
roms | which are, Lanzi on Painting, by Roscoe, 6 vols.; 
Henry’s Great Britain, 12 vols.; Bradford's Spain and Portugal, 
55 Plates; Ireland’s Severn, 2 vols.; Brewer's Ireland, 2 vols. ; 
wper’s Poems, 2 vols.; Martin’s British Colonies, 5 vols.; 
Hansard’s Ty aphia; Hume's England, by Mitchell, 8 vols. ; 
Pierpont’s New Class Book, by Barker; Burns's Works, by Cun- 
as m, 8 vols. & 
pecimens ma 
Money advanced u 
upon Libraries, and 
promptly settled. 


c. 
be seen, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 

n Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ Stock, 
iterary Property in general. All Accounts 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








amen tree RAR ve at 

Ree eines PORTRAITS of EMINENT 
CONSERVATIVE ng obey No. Il. con- 

taining the D Vise 

William Potieee MP. will be pablished ‘a a few days. 

contains the oath Wel L and Lord 

h liffe, an lished on the Ist yo no Prints, 12s. ; 
folio, Vee ee; ; “india proofs, i. 1s. Six Numbers wil! appear 
yearly, each Number containing Three Portraits, with pe 
Pi tter-press; and it is ted this 
will be completed in Twenty-four Numbers. 

Subscribers’ Names received by the Proprietor, at 3 Euston 
Square; and by the Publishers, Fraser, 215 t Street, and 
Moon, Threadneedle Street; also, by every respectable Book- 
seller in Town and Country. 


MUSIC. 
HE SINGING MASTER. 


Containing Instructions for teaching Singing in Schools 
and Families—‘The Notation of Music—Rudiments of the Science 
of Harmony —and a Selection of Popular Airs, arranged as 
Songs, and also Harmonised for Three Voices, as Glees, or Short 
Choruses; Adapted, with suitable Words, for the eo of Child- 
ren, and y oung Persons of different Ages. Price 5s. 

E. Wilson, Royal Exchange; and J. Hart, Mosic-Seller, 
109 Hatton Garden. 




















BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
Tes SCOTTISH MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, for August, containing :— 


1. The Trade of the Canadas. 
2. Memoi) vi of Thomas Mounsey Cunningham, by Allan Cun. 


ning 
3. Respectable V bonds. 
- John Kay, the Edinburgh Caricaturist. 
. Yachts, with Clyde Scenery in the background 
6. The Election to the Logic Chair in the University of 
Edinburgh. 
7. Prose Literature of the Scottish Peasantry. 
8. William Hazlitt. 
9. Where is our Summer gone ? 
10. — Dob ae 
1h. The Fad 
12. oe Gecae +f; Athens, under Julian the Apostate and 
Theodosius 
13. The Highlands, &c.—A Letter from a Cantab to his Cousin 
in Cambridge, 
14. Parish Schools and Schoolmasters. 
Robert Stuart and Co., Glasgow; Baldwin and Cradock, Lon- 
os Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; and John Cumming, 
Jublin. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE. 
The work is supplied by all Booksellers in Town and 
Country, at the cost of Half-a-Crown monthly. 
215 Regent Street 
nt 2 Dwele. ‘te cloth, price One Gu Good 


HE RELIQUES of PATER PROUT, 


Reprinted aw Fraser's » with Ill 
Daniel M rary mete R.A. 
* This book i ffici to make ions for half-a-dozen 
weitind new Monthly. “ No one for learning, talent, and ori- 
ginality, has surpassed ‘ather Prout.”—L iterary Gazette. 
ames Pease, © 215 Regent Street. 











HE ERRORS and the HISTORY of the 
we which the Church of Rome canonised, 


By FRANCIS RUSSELL HALL, B.D. 
Rector of Fulbourn, a Fellow of St. John’ 's College, 
amb: 


e. 
“ The Jew carries the Book from Bane the Sense vena de- 
duce his faith. They were made o 
on the 56th Psalm. 
London: Nisbet and Co.; 3 Seeley and Co.; Hatchards; 





J. Souter’s School Library removed from St. Paul’sto to 
131 Fleet Street, where had, 
Two Superior Books for Children, embelliohed with Three Hundred 
Cc 


9d. and Is, neatly bound 
HE ENGLISH PRIMER, or CHILD'S 
FIRST BOOK; ona Foo hich ates 
Young Children, and fi ili ‘Tastraction | a theta 
of Reading and Spelling; Smbelliahed with Two Hundred En. 


gravings. 
By the Rev. T. CLARK, 
Price 6d. sewed, 10d. bound, 
The English Mother’s Catechism for her 
Children; containing those things most necessary to be known at 


an early ane illustrated by One Hundred Engravings. By the 
arbi T.C 





J SOUTER’S SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
e removed from St. Paul’s Churchyard to 131 Fleet Street, 
sone may be had, all the Books on the HAMILTONIAN 
This system has been pronounced, by the Edinburgh Review, 
one of the most useful and important discoveries of the age ;” 
and by the Westminster Review, “* the most extraordinary im- 





and Hamilton and Co. 


No. V. ‘of the «“ Library of Fiction,” to be published o on the Is Ist 
of August, 2 contain 


ESSE CLIFFE; a Countr 
Story, by Miss Mitford; an Italian Romance, by T. K. 
es and other interesting Tales, all of which will be ori- 
ginal. 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


MANGNALL'S S$ QUESTIONS, ee THE AUTHOR’s 
LAST ADDITION: 
In 12mo. new edition, 5s. a 


ISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
UESTIONS, for the Use of Shp People; with a 
Selection of British and General Biogra 
By RICHMAL MANGNALL, 
This edition is considerably enlarged b: the insertion of the 
Astronomical Terms and Biographical Sketches, which, it is 
hoped, will more entitle the work to a continuance of the liberal 
patronage that it has already seat The dates have been 
compared with the best : the whole 
has been carefully revised; and additions have been made where 
ecessary ; -podemeragh f a set of Miscellaneous Questions before 
Christ, an abstract of the English Reigns from the year 800 to 








N post 8vo. iBL 10s. 
ALES of r RAM LER: * comprising a 
Series of Historical — with Twelve Illustra- 
tions by H. C. SELOUS. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, 


Price 2s. Part 1V. of 

Grats. the HOLY LAND, ASIA 
MINOR, &c., ILLUSTRATED; containing Views of 
Adana; Beit-el-ma, near Antioch, ores site of Daphné; St. 

Jean d’Acre; and the River Barrada, t eaereny Pharpar. 
R. Southey, Esq.—“ A more ork 
of its kind you have never sent forth. Sn Keswick, June 50h, 

36. 





1 

Sir Robert Peel.—“ A very beautiful series of views in Syria 
and the Holy Land; they reflect great credit on the state of artin 
this country.” 


Also, 
Containing Six Engravings, Price 2s. Part IV. of 
Landscape-Historical Illustrations of Scot- 
land and Scott; from Drawings by v M. W. Turner, R.A., &c. 
&c.; and Comic Illustrations by George Cruik shank. 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co. 


HE ROYAL SUITORS; 
The Lives of Eminent British Statesmen; History of 
Brazil; Friar Bacon's Brazen Head; with many other highly 
Interesting Papers. Price One Shilling. 
Monthly Reposi ory, 67 P Row. 





OMOPATHY y¥ ‘ALLOPATHY : ? 
or, Large, Small, and Atomic Doses? 
By DAVID UWINS, M.D. 
Henry Renshaw, Medica! Bookseller and Publisher, 296 Strand. 


‘THE SPECULUM. “applied to the DIA- 

GNOSIS, and TREATMENT of the ORGANIC 

DISEASES of the WO at an Inaugural Dissertation, pre- 

sented to the Ua eon lasgow, for the e of Doctor in 
N BALBIRNIE, 48 

+ teamnel and Co. Edinburgh: . and C, Black. 

Dublin: Hodges and Seith. Gteagew: David Robertson. 


IRST STEPS" to LATIN WRITING ; 
a Practical I Cc to the Latin 
Grammar, intended for the Use of a Lower Classes in Schools, 
and adapted to the Y. auth of both Sexes. 
G. F. GRAHAM. 
seals a H. Baily, and Co. 


IR WALTER SCOTT’S WORKS 
COMPLETED. Vol. XXVIII., being the Closing 
Volume of the Prose Works, is published this day, with a Copious 
Index; and thus, after a Monthly Issue, extending to Seven 
Years and Four Months, the Works of Sir Walter Scott are now 
before the Public, namel: 
The Waverley Novels, i in 48 Vols, 
The P. » in 12 Vols. 
The Mi 8 Prose Works, in 28 Vols. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co., London. 








_ Norman Conquest, a —— on the History of the Old 
By ee same statin, 

Compendium of Geography, for Schools, 
Private Families, and all those who require knowledge of this 
necessary science. 4th edition, corrected to the present time, 
7s. 6d. bound, 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and nina 


GOLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
{RAMMAR of GENERAL 
GEOGRAPHY; being an I duction and Compani 
to the Larger Work of the same Author. 
By the Rev. J. GOLDSMITH, 
New edition Piste with Views of the Principal Capitals of 
the World, Maps, &c. 3s. 6d. boards. —A Key to the same, 9d. 
Geography on a Popular Plan; containing 
all the interesting and amusing Features of Geographical Know- 
ledge, and calculated to convey Instruction by means of the 
striking and pleasing Associations produced by the peculiar 
Manners, Customs, &c. of all Nations. By the Rev. J. Goldsmith, 
New edition, including Extracts from recent 
Travels, with Engravings on Steel, Maps, &c. 14s. bound. 
Dowling’s Introduction to Goldsmith’s Gram- 
mar of Geography; for Junior Pupils. 9d. . 
Dowling’s 500 , Qusstions on the Maps in 
Goldsmith’s G 9¢.—Key, 9d. 
London: Longman, = Orme, on Green, : and Longman, 











In 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. in boards, witha pomete of the Author, 
and Portrait, the 12th editon of 


EMALE SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS, 
exemplifying Female Virtues. 
By Mrs. KING, 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s eg 
Pee he ci Place, Pall Mall; 3 and sold by Hatchard and S. 
iccadilly. 


‘In small 8v0. with a Map, price 6s. 6d. in boards, the 
4th edition, with an Appendix, 


MEMOIR of FELIX NEFF, Pastor of 
the High wine of his Labours among the French 
of the Primitive Christians 


By W. 8S. GILLY, D.D. 

Pre eentay of Durham, and Vicar of Norham. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

*,* The Appeaits may be had separately, price 6d. 

In 8vo. price 1: 12s. in boards, t! thesa edition, revised, of 
PARAPHRASTIC TRANSLATION 
of the APOSTOLICAL EPISTLES, with Notes. 

By PHILIP NICHOLAS SHUT mate oat TH, D.D. 
Warden of New College, Oxford; and Rector of Foxiey, Wilts. 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





Pr 
of Gaul. 





Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Sermons on some of the Leading Principles 
of Christianity. Volume the Second, 8vo. 12s. 


Also, 
A Second edition of the First Volume, 


in the method of instruction, which the ingenuity 

of the human mind has hitherto devised.” This review also 

ascribes to the author of the il system 1 

“the great merit of introducing translations, aie, in invariable 
with the principle of a strict verbal analysis ;” and it 

remarks, that “it is this peculiarity which renders them such 

invaluable instruments to the learner.” 

The following Books have been published by Mr. Hamilton, 
and may be had of J. Souter, as above; of Messrs. Whyte and Co. 
Edinburgh; W. Grapel, Liverpool; Messrs. Wrightson and Co 
—— am; W. Jackson, New York ; and of all other Book- 
sell 








atin, |Esop’s Fables, és. 

Gospel of St. John, in cloth, 4s, Analecta ee 6s, 

Epitome Historie Sacre, 4s. 

Hisop’s Fables, 4s. 

Phewdrus’s Fables, 4s, 

Eutropius, 4s, Récueil Choisi, 7s. 6d. 

Aurelius Victor, 4s. Verbs, 2s, 

Cornelius Nepos, 6s. 6d. German. 

Selecte - Profanis, 2 vols. 13s, ‘Gospel of ee John, 4s, 

Cesar’s 's. 6d, der Jungere, 2 vols. 

Latin Vecun 2d edition, | is | 1Us. 

Sallust, 7s. 6d. Italian, 

First Six Books of the Eneid, 9s. Gospel of St. John, 4s. 

Ovid, 7s. 6d. Raccolta di Favole, 5s. 6d. 
Greek. Verbs, 2s. 

Gospel of St. John, 6s. — 

Gospel of St. Mathew, 7s. 6. \Geopet of St. _ 4s. 


The History, Principles, Practice, and Re- 
sults of the Hamiltonian System, from its Origin to this Time; 
with Mr. Hamilton’ 's Lecture at Liverpool, and his Answers to 
the Edinburgh and 


\HE SYSTEMS of HAMILTON ond 
JACOTOT UNITED and IMPROVED. 
The following Books, adapted to this Method, are just published. 
1. Petit Jack. By the Author of Sandford 
and Merton. Arranged for Students commencing the French 
Language, with an Analytical Translation in the order of the 
Test; the P P ding to the best French 
disti ishing the Silent Letters, Nasal Sounds, and 
— Ir i E y Notes, and an Alphabetical 
Reference to au the Words made use of. Price 3s. 6d. 
2. Elizabeth ; ou, les Exiles de Siberie. On 
the 3°" lan as Petit Jack. 52. ; 
. Th he First Six Books of Télémaque, ar- 
~ on the same Plan as Petit Jack and Elizabeth. Price 


Gospel of st. jun, in cloth, 4s. 
Perrin’s Fables, 5s, 








renaming ls. 











J. — School Library, 131, Fleet Street. 
ff whom may be had, lately published, 

1. F rank, by Miss Edgeworth (Selections 
from), d and r ding to the Plan of M. Jaco- 
tot. Price ls. 6d, : 

2. New and Entertaining Dialogues, in 
French and English, on an improved Interlineal System, combin- 
ing the useful with the agr le. aa to the Hamiltonian 
System. 2dedition. By J. F. Gerard, M.A. 4s. cloth. 

3. Scelta di Novelle Morali, di Francesco 
“— Adapted to the Hamiltonian System. Price 4s. in cloth. 

. The Four Orations of Cicero against Cati- 
tes Adapted to the Hamiltonian System, by J. W. Underwood. 
Tice 4s, 

5. Celsus de Medecine. Adapted to the 
Hamiltonian System, by J. W. Underwood. 3 vols, in cloth, 21s. 
each, The Text Vol. may be had separately, and forms the 
cheapest edition of Celsus extant. ; 

6. Gregory's Conspectus Medicine Theoret- 
iew, on the Plan of Celsus. By J. W. Underwood. 2 vols. in 
cloth, 16s. 

7. The Aphorisms of Hippocrates, containing 
the Original Greek, with an Interlinea! and Literal Translation, 
followed by a free Version and Notes. By J, W. Underwood. In 
1 vol. 12mo. handsomely bound in cloth, 9s, 








n 1 vol. post 8vo. with a Map, price 9. cloth lettered, 
vi E RAMBLER in MEXICO. 
MDCCCXXX 4 
By CHARLES JOSEPH LATROBE, 
Author of “ The Alpenstock,” &c. 
Also, lately published, =! the same Author, in 2 vols. post 8v0- 
price 16s. cloth, lettered, 
The Rambler in America, 1832-1833. 
“ The book of the season, as far as America is concerned, is 
unquestionably a of Mr. Latrobe.” —Quarterly Review. 
n 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s, cloth, . 
The Pedestrian ; a Summer's Ramble in the 
Tyrol, and some of the adjacent Provinces. 1830, 
Published 





Bro, 184 





by RB. B. Seeley and W. Burnsi ee daos and weld by 
L, and G, Seeley, Fleet Street, 
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and cheaper ed! 
RS. MARKHAM’ Ss. HISTORIES. 


England. 5th edition, 2 vols. 12s. boards. 
u. 
France. <A 3d edition, 2 vols. 12s. 


Ill. 
Spain. On the Plan of Mrs. Markham’s 
“Histories of England and France.” By Maria Callcott. In 


2 vols. 128, 
ss John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


A 3d and cheaper edition, in 1 vol. 12mo. 6s, 6d. 
ERTHA’S JOURNAL during a VISIT 
to her UNCLE, comprising a Variety of interesting In- 
formation for Young Persons, arranged for every Day in the Year. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


A new edition, price 3s. 6d, half-bound, 
> : > 
OSPEL STORIES. An Attempt to 
render the Chief Events of the Life of our Saviour intel- 
ligible and profitable to Young Children. 

“« We have tried these little stories on a boy of six, and a girl of 
hardly five years of age, and found them both quite capable of 
understanding almost every word in the book. ‘This is, to a pa- 
rent or guardian, worth fifty flourishing sentences in such a case 
as the present, so we shall say no more.” —Literary Gazette. 

9, Stories for Children, from the History of 
England. 11th edition, 3¢. half-bound. 

3. Progressive Geography for Children. By 
the Author of “ Stories for Children.” 2s. half. 

John Murray, Albemarle ? nat 





Mr. Macrone maces am, °° the fi following New and Standard 


i exe LETTERS of “© RUNNYMEDE.” 


t Bvo. 
Dedicated’ js he Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 


‘The 2a edition of Mr. Charles Dickens’ 
Sketches hi Boz,” 
With Sixteen ie igns by Cruikshank. 


Germany i in 1831. 
By John Strang, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. fine Piates. 
“A work of great value, and interesting throughout’ "= Athe- 
ngum, 


Iv. 
The Court and Camp of Carlos. 
By Michael Burke Honan, Esq. 
“Vivid and picturesque as one of Scott's romances.”. 
Messenger. 


'— Bell's 


Pencillings ‘by the Way. 
By N, P. Willis, Esq. 
The 2d edition, very considerably enlarged. 


vi. 
Note-Book. 
on n MacGregor, Esq. 
« Unrivatted | in its sketches of men, manners, and scenes on the 
continent,” — Westminster a 


Italy and ‘Switzerland. 
By Commissary-General Thom 
“ For the traveller a more excellent guide could not be adopt- 
ed."—Lilerary Gasette, 
VIII. 
Leitch Ritchie's New Romance. 


The Magician. 





“We coms and 
mance.” 


this 
Ix. 

Allan Cunningham's New i 

Lord Roldan. 


“We leave this admirable production with regret. It will 
Tichly repay a perusal.”—Court Journal. 


1 Romance. 





A 4th edition, snide in 1 superb vol. of 
Rookwood. 
“On such a work it is now superfluous to comment. Its em- 
ehmente alone are worth double the cost of the volume.” — 


XI. 
New Novel by the Author of Cavendish,” 


The Priors of Prague. 


“ The best of Mr. Neale’s highly popular works.”—~Sun. 
John Macrone, St. James’ 's Square. 
[)® LARDNER’S- CABINET 
in CYCLOPEDIA; being the Sixth Volume of the 

istory of KE: ngland, comprising the Period of the Commonwealth, 
continued from Sir James Mackint. 

Published July 1, 
History of Greece, Vol. IIT. 
By the Rev. C. Thirlwall. 
Landen: Longman and Co. ; and Taylor and Co. 


The 8lst Volume 


Burlington Street, July 30, 1836, 
Mr. Bentley has Jost — the following . 


In 3 vols. 8vo. with panne } Beriaalin, 
SIR WILL: LIAM 
OSTHUMOUS $ "MEMOIRS of HIS 
OWN TIME. 
Now first published. 


IL. 
Second edition, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, with Nine ch isti 
Rattlin the Reefer. 
Edited by Captain Marryat, R.N. C.B. 
Author of « ns Simple,” &c. 


Inet 





Excursions in  Suitnecland. 
By J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 
Author of “« The Pilot,” « i he ey »” &e, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Iv. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with 15 ch i Ill 
The Life and Adventures of J wae 
Jefferson Whitlaw ; 
Or, Scenes on the Mississippi. 


By Frances Trollope, 
Author of “* Domestic — of the Americans,” &c. 





Recollections of on Artillery Officer ; 


Or, Scenes and Adventures in Ireland, America, F iandeta, 


and France. 
By Benson Earle Hill, Esq. In 2 vols. post 8vo, 


VI. 
Berkeley Castle ; 
A Historical Romance. 
By the Hon, Grantley Berkeley, M.P. 3 vols. post 3vo. 


Vil. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 
The Life of the First Earl of Shaftesbury. 
From —— D ntl ion of the Family. 
Mr. B. Martin and Dr. 
Edited by we Author of “* Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke.” 





VIL. 
2d edition, revised, with Additions, and Illustrations by 
yeorge Cruikshank, 
Ben Brace ; 
The ioe of Nelson’s Agamemnons. 
Captain Chamier, R.N, 
Author of The Life ofa Sailor,” &e. 3 vols. 


Captain Blake of the Rifles; 


Or, My Life. 
By the Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” &c. 3 vols. 
Also, just ready, with Portrait of the Author, &c. 
Adventures during a Journey Overland 


to India, 
By way of Baypts Fim and the Holy Land, 
Skinner, 
Author of testa in India,” &c. 


ni 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. with ny h 
soe! Thurland. 
By Charles Hooton, Esq. 
Richard Bate, 8 New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty). 


‘HE RHENISH ALBUM; or, Scraps 


from the Rhine. The Journal of 2 Travelling Artist 
through Holland, up the Rhine to Strasburgh, returning through 
—— With Notices of Public Edifices, Hotels, &c., Tables 
and other Inf useful to the Traveller. 
With Views and Map. Price 12s, 6d. cloth, or 15s. half-bound. 

«« Tourists up the RI ine ought to possess themselves of a clever 

whee volume just published by Leigh and Son, of the Strand. 

t purports to be the work of a travelling artist. Judging by the 

graphic descriptions of the scenery and architecture, we should 

attribute it to a writer of great power and quick perception ; to 

= brief and just, it is a most useful and entertaining book.” — 
ee 

x To the pedestrian traveller this work will be valuable for its 
clear and business-like details; to the artist, for its critiques on 
paintings and statues; and to the general reader, for its piquant 
descriptions of life and manners.”—Morning Post. 

“ This is a valuable book to the tourist. The book is written 
in a clever and, in many parts, in a most humorous and jocose 
style, Throughout his work he blends the useful and the enter- 
taining, being extremely accurate in the information necessary 
to the progress of the traveller, and dilating with considerable 
taste and enthusiasm on scenes and objects calculated to warm 
the most frigid fancy.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

_ London: Leigh and Son, 421 Strand. 


n 1 vol. 8vo. price 12. 


IOVANNI D'A THANASIS? 
ACCOUNT of his RESEARCHES and DISCOVERIES 

in UPPER EGYPT, made under the Direction of Henry Salt, 
Esq. His Majesty's late Consul-General in Egypt. To which is 
added a iled Catalogue of Mr. Salt’s Collection of Egyptian 
Auteusiian, illustrated with Twelve a of some of the 
most Interesting Objects, and an enumeration of those Articles 














pue EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 128. 
Contents. 

art Back's Expedition to the Arctic Regions. 
ry Sreek Pastoral Poets: Chapman's Translation. 
5 F ent Lives of Cowper: Southey and Senet 

oreign Slave Trade: New Treaty with — 
: 5. Lieut. Smyth's Expedition from Lima to 
- Joint Stock Banks and Companies. 
7. Menzel on German Literature, 
&. The War in Spain. 
bo The New Poor Law 
leon of Wellesley’ 's Indian Administration. 

+ Longman and Co, Edinburgh; A. and C, Black. 


purchased for the —— Museum. 
ohn Hearne, 8!) Strand. 





Price 3s. 6d. 

SHORT and PLAIN GRAMMAR of 
the SPANISH LANGUAGE. 
By D. E. DE LARA, 

Professor of the Continental Languages in the Royal, the Me- 

chanics’, the Literary, S and © 

&c. in Liverpool ; Author of several Works on Languages 

London: Longman and Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; and Simpkin 
— Marshall; Liverpool, Geo. ilip; Manchester, Bancks 
and Co,; Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd; Glasgow, John Reid 








‘and Co.; Dublin, Joba 


oaamanaieniee 
Price, royal 8vo. 2¢, and 4to. 2s, 6d. the Ist Number of 
HE NAT TURALIST ; illustrative of the 
Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms. To be con- 
tinued Monthly, with a highly ed econ Engraving, 
and illustrated with Cuts, conduct 
ae F.L.S., and WILLI SM ‘i Hout, F.G.8. 
isted by several Eminent Scientiti en. 

The -. .. ~n consist of Original Papers, Mustrative of the 
Rreat variety of important and interesting objects in the Animal, 
Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms; including Meteorology and 
Natural Philosophy in their more immediate relations with these 
three departments of Science, written in a sytle calculated to 
interest and enlighten the general i to convey 4 
and useful information to the Scientific Naturalist—to elucidate 
the mutual connexion subsisting between the several portions of 

the creation, never fi t da of the whole on the 
| one Divine Originator. 
| Each Number will be embellished with a copper-plate engrav- 
ing, accurately coloured from Nature, with scientific and popular 
| descriptions of the objects represented; and, for their further 
elucidation, engravings on wood will likewise be introduced. 
| Arrangements have been made for em thew Naturalist 
by authentic analyses of the proceedings of British and Con- 
| tinental Societies, with the earliest intimation all new dis- 
| coveries in the sciences to which this publication will be ex- 
clusively devoted. 
London: Published by R. G bridge, P: Row; 
| Edinburgh: W. Whyte and Sons. Dublin: W. Curry and Co. 
Paris: Galignani. Brussels: L. Haumann and Co. New York: 
Ww. Jackson. 


XHE PHILOSOPHY of PHRENO- 
LOGY SIMPLIFIED’ is, next to Combe's, the 
best introductory work on the subject we have seen. It contains 
a concise account afd history of the science, taking a comprehen- 
sive view of the leading — and the physiological facts on 
which they are based, answering the objections started; a 
description of the organs sand their functions; with a view of the 
of p logy to mental i and 
the cure of insanity.” "Spectator. 
Illustrated by several engravings on steel. Price 2s. 6d. 
W. R. M‘Phun, Glasgow; N. H. Cotes, 139 Cheapside, 
ondon. 
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mam _ WITH NOTES, SELECTED BY 
NDER CHALMERS, ES 
Handsomely eae in 8 Volumes, 8vo, with a Portrait, price 
BI. 12s. in bds.; or, with Engravings, from the Designs of cele- 
brated Artists, erreiee 2 a Scene in each Play, elegantly 
printed, price 4/, 16s. in 
6 bee PLAYS of WILLIAM SHAK. 
SPEARE, accurately printed from the Text of the cor- 
rected Copies, left by the late George Steevens, Esq., and 
Edmond Malone, Esq., with Mr, Malone’s various Readings; a 
Selection of Explanatory and Historical Notes, from the most 
eminent Commentators; a History of the Stage, and a Life of 
Shakspeare. 
By ALEXANDER CHALMERS, F.S.A 
Printed for Longman and Co.; T. Ca ell; 
Clarke; J. Booker; J. Booth; J. Richardson; J. M. 
son; . Evans, R. Scholey; J. Bohn; Baldwin and Cra- 
dock; aye and Son; J., G. » and F. Rivington ; Newman 
and Co Harding and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; R. Fenn; 
T. Teg - Duncan; W. Mason; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin 
and ce: 3 3 J. Setchel ; Parbury and Co.; J. Hearne; E. Hodg- 
son; J. Dowding; W., J., and J. Maynard; M. Doyle; J. 
Wicksteed; Smith, Elder, and Co.; T. Geeves; and G. Clarke, 
London; also for Re and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge; Wilson 
and Sons, York; G. and J. Robinson. Liverpool; and A. Black, 
Stirling and Kenney, and Machlachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh, 
Of whom may be had 

1. Shakspeare’s Plays, in ten Pocket Vo- 
lumes, with Glossarial Notes, and a Portrait, price 1/, 10s. in 
bds.; or, on royal paper, 2. 

2. Another Edition, stereotyped, in ] vol. 
8vo. with a Sketch of his Life, a Glossary, and a Portrait, price 
14s, in bds. 

3. Shakespeare's | Plays and Poems, with the 

of various Commentators; com- 
a a Life of the Poet, and an enlarged History of the 
Stage, by the late Edmond Malone, With a new Gilossarial In- 
dex, In 21 vols. 8vo., with two Portraits, and an Engraving 
from the Monument at Stratford, price 12/. 12s. in bds. 


B2ASSEUR, (PROFESSOR). — A . New 


and Compendious Theoretical and Practical Grammar 
of the French Language, in 2 Parts, arranged for the Use of 
the Students of Biase College, and the Charter House, 1 vol, 
12mo, cloth bds. 5s 
%%* This Book is particularly 
Schooim 
Bossange, Barthés, and Lowell, oy C edicaibiieds No. 14 Great 
Masi Iborough Street. 





ded to the i 





E |. CAM ELEON, Part XXIII. 

Le Mortier et le Pipon— 

Un Lepisade du Siege da Dentrlen Advoké Tribunaux—Esquisses 

sur |’Espagne—L’Aveugle de Boyelles—Physiologie Musicale— 
Petite Statistique, Morale, &c. &c. 

H. Hooper, 13 Pall Mall East. Sold by Groombridge, Panyer 

Alley; Simpkin and Co. Stationers’ Court, and all other Book- 

sellers. 











cap Bvo. 5s. 
POPULAR "ACCOUNT of the PUBLIC 
d PRIVATE ere of vo ce —— GREEKS; 
intended chiefly for the Use of Youn 
Tran.. ic from the oe of HEINRICH HASE. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT GREAT BRITAIN. 
In an elegant Volume, 16mo. printed by Whittingham, and em- 
bellished with One Hundred and Thirty Engravings on Wood, 
price 7s. 6d. in Ornamental Boards, or 12¢.in Turkey Morocco. 
p*tss PARLEY’S TALES about 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, and WALES, 
written in a Popular Style, and embracing Interesting Personal 
Adventure, which affords both ae and Instruction. 
London: Printed for Thomas eps and Son, W je Book- 
seller, Cheapside; T. T. and H os6,. Dublin; R. Griffin and 
an, Ging lasgow ; also, James and Samuel Tegg, Sydney and Hobart 





Cumming, and W. PF. Wakeman, 


Town. 





496 


In crown 8vo. price 4s. 


HE SCHOOL-BOY; 


& poem ly re- 
flective, in which ‘author c the acters, 
thoughts, and ear ay hae so it to him ascholar 
at the grammar-school of a village on the banks of 
he Tyne, and a student at oe more aodiaees uished foundation of 
Durham. The sentiments and images omg eenatural and pleasing, 
and t 





“It is replete with the best feelings, pn in very har- 
monious metre. It is divided into two parts, the country and 
the town schools, both of which are treated with that mild en- 
thusiasm that is ‘to us so pleasing. The fr ae allusion of the 
author to the members of his family, and to at friends, 
is very graceful, and gives a stamp and a locality to his — 
— we tly admire.” —Metropolitan ‘Magazine. Feb. 1 

ece is divided into two parts: the first a, ‘the 
aha ot (of Ovingham) and the scene — it, the associations of 
boyh of the e fair, a rustic wedding, 
pa ov and cmantes the ee ed wider range, and brings 
us to a larger school at Durham, where maturer thoughts are 
suggested, the beginnings of study, first impressions of life, clas- 
sical enthusiasm, an election, the Abbey and its cloistered re- 
treats, early ambition, and those dawning hopes that s — up 
inthe season when, passing from childhood into manhood, we part 
from those innocent pleasures which we hardly know how to 
enjoy until they are passed away. We have read this poem with 
unmixed pleasure. It reflects the feelings natural to the sub- 
ject, and carries on the interest of the season it describes with 
truth and pathos. The verse is very unaffected, and often re- 
calls the melodious flow of Cowper and Thomson.” — Atlas, 
Feb. 14, 1836. 

«“ This isa very graceful poem, full of those touches of quiet 

_ Loe psapany beauty which, even in this age of pretence, are 

pepe to the heart of the reader whose taste has not 
a oo ed by the tawdry and meretricious efforts .of cer- 
tain modern versitiers. Mr. Maude is a scholar, — aman of 
taste as wellasa t.""—United Service Gaxette, Feb. 20. 

«« Evidently the production of a writer of cultivated mind and 
elegant fancy.”—Sun, Feb. 

«* The ‘ School-Boy’ has merit enough to make it acceptable un- 
der any circumstances. It contains much of what some writer 
pong calls the music of memory and feeling.”— Atheneum, 





“This is a poem indeed full of the fresh breathings of ten- 
derest, fondest, purest recollections, from a mind of high cul- 
ture, an imagination of fine compass, and one whose taste for the 
nobler beauties of the muse cannot be questioned. We must 
” forestall the reader’s pleasure and profit, nor mar the power 
of the ‘ School-Boy,’ Lae any prosaic account of its parts.” 
Monthly Review, April 1836. 

« These sketches of school-day sees are given with much of 
the natural ardour and joy of the morn- 
ing of life, and which fling such chars over its sunny land- 
scapes in the imagination of the boy, and the memory of the 
man.”"—Morning Post, Apr 

«We are much pleased with the amiable saory Hep pure 
and healthful tone of this composition. We must gratified 
with this national compliment. Mr, Maude was bred so near the 
ee — his imagination has become somewhat Scottish. 

his, we fear, is an extent of skill enjoyed by few 
, BH... the lake jee as they are called.”—Tait’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine, May 1836. 

“It is written in a style familiar, yet by no means vulgar; 
the sentiments are natural, and flow from the subject; the de- 
scriptions such as the mind dwells upon with satisfaction ane 
delight: itis, in fact, fresh with the morning dews of life.”. 
Gentleman's Magazine, June 1836. 

London: er of every Rees, Orme, and Co.; and to be had by 

order of every Bookseller in Town and Country. ™ 


In small 8vo. price 7s. 6d. boards, 


SCRIPTURAL VINDICATION of 
E>, CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS, with a Review of the 
7 y the Rev. GEORGE HOLDEN, 


M.A 
Printed for 5. , G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 











Great Marlborough Street, July 29, 1836, 
MR. COLBURN'S NEW PUBLICATIONS.” 
In 1 vol. bound, price 7s. 6d. 


_ and TRIALS of EARLY LIFE. 
Authoress of ohne 1: ~eaneend &o. 


Sketches of English Literature, 
With Considerations on the Spirit of the Times, Men, 
and Revolutions. 

By the Viscount de Chateaubriand. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 
ul. 


Mrs. Armytage; or, Female Domination. 
By the Authoress of ** Mothers and Daughters.” 3 vols. 


Iv. 
The Violin and its Professors. 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time. ‘~ 
c 


NEW AND VERY ELEGANT bere vet FLOWERS. 
n 1 large 8vo. volume, p' 
HE ROMANCE ‘of NATURE; 
or, the Flower Season I! 
By LOUISA A ANN TWAMLEY 
%4* This endia Work contains ins Twenty-seven Plates of 
Flowers, ca ly engraved and most carefully coloured after 
Nature. It is richly and aperopriately 5 — = green morocco, 
extra gilt, os forms one of the ell as 
the d 3 table recto thar howiry In ad- 
dition to be original matter, a poetical extracts, illus- 
trative of the subjects, are give 
Charles Tit, Fleet Street. 


Mental Cultivation. —Price 1 
pets to RELIGIOUS LADIES on the 
of Mental Cultivation. 
L, and %. a 169 Fleet Street. 
‘ Pray yah Sherer’s New ree. a 
2 vols, post 8vo. rs 


HE BROKEN FONT; ry ‘Story of the 


Civil War. 
By the pe the ore Tales of the Wars of our Times,” ‘ Recol- 
lections of the Peninsula,” “ Story of a Life,” &c. 

“* Read with pleasure, and parted from with regret.”—Athe- 
neum, June 18, 1836, 

sa The characters are strikingly painted, and several of the 
scenes are wrought out with considerable dramatic power.”— 
Court Journal, June 19, 1836. 

one: Longman, Roe, Orme, and Co. 











2d edition, price 43, sewed 
O N. A Tr 


y: 
By Mr. SERJEANT TALFOURD. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





Price 1s, 6d. 
SSAY on the PROPER EMPLOYMENT 
of TIME, bee FORTUNE, &c. 
By the late Mrs. H. M. BOWDLER, 
Printed for T Cadell, Strand; ‘and W, Blackwood and Sons, 
Edi inburgh, 





Books lately printed at the University Press, Oxford, 
Sold by J. H. Parker; 
Also by Payne and Foss, Pall Mall; and E. Gardner, 
, paeanontes Row, London, 
the following prices in sheets. 
NCH IRIDION THEOLOGICUM 
ANTIROMANUM, Volume I. 8vo. 11s. containing 
Jeremy Taylor's Dissuasive from Popery. 
In the press, Vol. II. containing 
Barrow’s Treatise on the Pope’ 8 "Supremacy, 
and Discourse concerning the Unity of the Church, 
4 vols. Bvo. Ll. 15s. 
The Ecclesiastical Polity and other Works 
of Richard Hooker. A new edition, with his Life by Walton, 
and Additions, arranged y the Rev. John Keble, M.A. late 
Fellow of Oriel College, Professor of _ 
‘ 4 vols, 8vo. 2 
The History of Infant Baptism, by W. Wall; 
with Gale's Reflections and Wall’s Defence. A new edition, * 
the Rev. H, Cotton, D.C.L. late Student of Christ Church, 
we 3 vols. 8vo. 1. 4s. 
Origines Hebree; or, Antiquities of the|® 
Hebrew Republic. By Thomas Lewis, M.A. <A new edition. 
4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 8s 
The Works of Archbishop | Cranmer, collected 
a arranged by the Rev, H. Jenkyns, M.A. Fellow of Oriel 
ege. 


In the press, in 3 vols. 8 
The Works of William Chillingworth, M.A. 


A new edition. 
press, in 4to. 


Wiclif’s Seendintien of the Bible. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Next week will be ee 9th edition, thoroughly revised, 
and in the course of several Journeys 
made by the Authoress ira! Person, with an entirely new Map, 
post Ri ar bound, 

STARKE’ S TRAVELS in 
"> as for the Use of Travellers on the Continent, 

and complete Guide for Italy and Sicily. 

Also, just published, in a pocket volume, post 8vo. 

A Hand-Book for Travellers on the Conti- 
nent; being a Guide through Holland, Belgium, Northern Ger- 
many, and along the Rhine from Holland to Switzerland. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 














From 
Witha ‘Memoir of Paganini, Numerous A 
By George cage 1 vol. bound, 7s, Gd. 


Diary of a Diéesnne ée. 
With a peep into the yoo of the a es and St. James's. 
2 vols. post 8v: 

« The ‘ Désennuyée’ is a work of ‘consiimuebie merit, when 
considered not as a novel, but asa age and often a 
just satire, on the vices and follies the civil 
of modern Lay tal is the production of o See who knows s0- 
ciety well.” 





Dedicated, by setitiien » to His Maj 
Now ree in about 24 Weekly Shilling ¢ Numbers, 
and in Monthly Parts, price 3s. 6d. each, 
Captain Brenton 3 Naval History of Great 


Britain, | 
Ren the Present T' 
fine Fostrates and other 
Ilustrations. 
No. VI. with se of Lord Nelson, engraved by Turner, 
is published this day, price 1s. 


Embellished 








a few days, t! 


UVENILE. "EVERY-’ “DAY BOOK, 


and Treasury of Perpetual Entertainment and Instruc- 
tion; with upwards of 100 Cuts. 

%%* This little work has been undertaken in the hope of 
making an agreeable companion for youth, so as to furnish useful 
and amusing reading for each season of the year. 

Printed by and for John Limbird, 143 Strand. 





Cee a WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
To be co’ 


in een Parts, 
On the Ist can st wil be published, Part I. price 2¢. (to be 
continu jonth) 
HE COMP 


on {P Ist and } each mon: 
LETE WORKS of 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE; embellished with a 
splendid Portrait from the Chandos Picture, and Forty — 

I lustrations, by the first Artists; mor Dr. Johnson’s 
Glossary, an <3 of each Play, and a Memoir of the nation, 

By the Rev. WILLIAM HARNESS, M 
Minister ‘ S St. Pancras Parochial at Regent Squa 

Printed for Scott, —- and Geary, 36 Charterhouse Square; 





a by all Booksellers. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


Splendidly illustrated Edition. 
On the Ist of August will be published, price 2s. 6d. Part III. of 


T= ADVENTURES of GIL BLAS of 
SANTILLANE, translated from the French of Le Sage 
lished un Bh iesieeieee te —_ 
Embel wv x fst-rate ms y 
unt shpat beggn apen — of Jean Gigba ee ee Wess, 
ac ‘art contains at least it: of Le 
an average of Fifty Plates. The wale age, of Lattrpres, ana 
rope 8vo. and the Work will be completed in Tweive monthly 


i J.J. Dubochet and Co. 75 Old Broad Street. Sol 
by C. Tilt, Fleet Street; and H. —— Pall Mail Baw. ” 





Works Under the malonate of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
On the Ist of August will be published, 
HE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part LII. 
Price 6d. 

The Penny Cyclopedia, Part XLIII. Price 
1s, 6d. Five Volumes are now or eg and may be had uni- 
formly Ga in cloth, price 7s. 6d, each 

allery of Portraits, No. LI. containing 
unin and Memoirs of De Thou, Chatham, and Mozart, Im- 
perial 8vo, price 2s. 6d, 
London : Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 





On the 1st of August will be published, 
HE PICTORIAL BIBLE, Part VI. 
Price 2s. This Work is also published in Weekly 
Numbers, price 6d. each. 
The Companion to the Newspaper, No. 
XLIV. Price 6d. 
The Musical Library, Part XXITX. Price 2s. 
Two New Volumes of the Musical Library have been just 
completed, one of Instrumental, the other of Vocal Music, 
which may be had, uniformly bound with the four preceding 
volumes, price 12s.each. Also a new Volume of the Supplement, 
price 7s, 6d, 
ndon: Charles Knight and Co, 22 Ludgate Street. 





On the lst of August will be published No. II, of 
THe) MAGAZINE of ZOOLOGY and 
ANY, demy 8vo. ong 6d. with Plates. 
By Sir We JARDID E, nee P.J . a Esq., and 
Dr. JOHNSTON 


Contents: 
Original Communications.—I. On the Requisites necessary for 
the Advance of Botany, by the Rev. J. S, Henslow, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of Cambridge. . Observations 
on the Digestive Organs of Birds, by William Macgillivray, A.M, 
F. R.S.E., M.W.S., Conservator of the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. III, Botanica! Notes, “by 
Charles C. Babington -A., F. 1V. The Characters 
of two new Genera of South African Reptiles, with Deosipilens 
ys belonging to each, by Andrew Smith, M.D., M.W.S., 
and D of the Di nsects in- 
+ cy to Britain, by James “Duncan, M. W.S., &c., &e., VI. 
toe - an Lutjanus Rupestris of Bloch, by P. J. Selby, Esq., 
F.R Vil. Observations on the Process = Exuviation 
in Setnne a } anh by Jonathan Couch, F.L.S 
Reviews and Critical Analyses.—I, De V'Histoire Naturelle des 
Cétacés, par M. F. Cuvier. II. A Monograph of the Family 
Ramphastide, by J. Gould, F.L.S.; three parts, folio. 
Periodicals. — The Entomological Magazine; Annales de 
Sciences Naturelles; a eng Andouin et seme Edwards; 
iM. Hemin (from page 102); 
Archiv fur Anatomie, Physiologie, und Wissenschaftliche Medi- 
cin, Ke, von Dr. Johannes Mul ler. 
Miscell Proceed- 











ings of Hocteties, &e. 
(To be continued every alternate Month.) 
London: 8. Highley, 32 Fleet Street; W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh; 
and all Booksellers. 





In a few days, ponte see in 2 large vols. 8vo. price 
u the 4th edition of 
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